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Cuts Loose from Distant Markets 


Y FIRST trucking crop was 
lettuce. On that crop 
when shipping to distant 


markets I realized practically 
nothing. The crop just about 


V.J. Romeo of Orange county, New York, 
discovered better markéts near home 


business along some other lines, 
felt positive that if I depended 
upon the efforts of the commission 
men again I would never succeed, 

and might as well give up. But 





paid for the cost of the fer- 
tilizers, seed, labor, rent, etc, 
leaving nothing for my own 
time and trouble. That expe- 
rience caused me to make a 
close analysis of my losses, and 
why the crop has proved so un- 
profitable as far as the money 
end was concerned. In looking 
back I saw that my entire crop 
had been disposed of through 
commission merchants, con- 
signing everything to New 
York. I had been adroitly en- 
ticed by their alluring offers in 
letters which I received almost 
daily. 





I had faith in my work and the 
crop, and unless something un- 
expectedly happened in the way 
of excessive production my crop 
would amply pay for itself and 
leave a margin of profit. 

I did my utmost to have qual- 
ity lettuce raised on seven 
acres. I decided also to do my 
“own marketing. I made a care- 
ful survey of the neighboring 
territory. My farm was in the 
famous Orange county, N Y, 
lettuce district, 60 miles from 
New York. I saw that it was 
out of the question to person- 
ally supervise the marketing of 








These commission merchants 
stated that the market was 75 
cents to $1 a basket for lettuce, 
and that they had a good de- 
mand for it, having an excellent 
outlet. Upon such advices I shipped to them. When they sent back 
remittances they would send in only 50 or 60 cents a basket, always 
with an explanation that the market had dropped downward, or that 
the supply was excessive, and that the goods had to be sold at the best 
price to prevent decay, or some other pet excuse. Such practices were 
not confined to one or two commission merchants alone. I found that 
almost invariably all followed the same style in their solicitation. I 
received correspondence from other firms quoting the lettuce market 
at 75 cents to $1.25 a basket, but when I made shipments and they sent 
in account sales the amount 


Watermelon Day Drives Dull Care Away 


Great is the watermelon, and to be pitied is the farmer who finds 
himself without an abundance of these during the summer. 


the crop there. There were 
several good-sized towns in the 
immediate vicinity, with one or 
two small cities, and at once I 
wondered why these _ places 
could not serve the purpose; and I became determined that these were 
to be my markets. As soon as some of my early planted lettuce was 
cut I put 20 baskets of it on my wagon and drove over to Warwick, a 
distance of 15 miles, and to my utter surprise sold 15 baskets at $1 
each, and five at 90 cents, which I considered very good prices. A few 
days later I went to another neighboring town and sold 25 baskets 
at about the same price. I visited eight or 10 other towns, all in a 
radius of 20 miles or so, and even drove to Newburgh, a distance of 30 
miles. In every case I realized at least 75 cents and ranging all the way 
up to $1.25 a basket. The lower 
price was due to my desire 





would rarely exceed 75 cents a 


quickly to dispose of the crop 








hamper, and more often less. 
It can very readily be seen that 
at 50, 60, or even at 75 cents, 
there was no money left for 
the farmer who produced the 
stuff. After deducting commis- 
sions for the handling of the 
lettuce, freight rate, cost of 
package, labor, fertilizer, seed, 
ete, I was barely breaking even. 


He Thought Things Over 


Such transactions, of course, 
disheartened me. I felt like 
giving up then and there. It was 
only my perseverance that kept sm. mee 


in order to get back to the 
farm, which required my at- 
tention. 


Sizing Up Local Buyers 


Every two or three days I 
would get up early in the morn- 
ing, sometimes as early as 2 
o’clock, and drive to. these 
neighboring towns with my 
wagonload of lettuce. I worked 
the route in rotation, figuring 
about when the retailers’ sup- 
ply would probably be _ ex- 
hausted and in this way I built 











up a sort of a personal trade. 





me in the game. Last spring, 
just about planting time, I gave 
the question close study and 
made a careful observation of 
prevailing conditions. I con- 
cluded that I would have to do 


Spraying Many Rows of Potatoes at One Time 


The secret of good spraying is plenty of pressure. This orchard- 
truck sprayer, equipped with a 41%4 horse power engine, turns the trick. 
Potatoes are being sprayed here, but this same tool may be readily 
changed into an orchard sprayer. Frequent spraying means insurance 
against blight in potato fields, and against pests in orchards. 


. 


My entire crop of seven acres 

was disposed of in this manner. 

Only once was I forced to con- 

sign to New York, owing to the 
[To Page 9.] 
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Food Versus Guns 


T was greatly interested in reading your re- 
cent article in reference to the farmer ard con- 
s¢ription Many men engaged in agricultural 
pursuits are volunteering: and entering : the 
service, nothwithstanding the prevailing opinion 
that agriculture needs more expert help in this 
line than is available Many others contemplate 


enlisting. They do not wish to be considered 
slaekers and resent any insinuations that they 
are hiding under the cloak of being engaged in 


and thus escape military service. It 
would appear that it would be very proper for 
our government under the conscription act to 
draft all farmers eligible for service and leave it 


agticulture 


to the exemption officers to exempt those men 
who actually sre engaged in farm work, and that 
these men be enlisted in agricultural service and 
exempt only so long as they continue in the work 
of ‘agriculture 

These drafted men enlisted in the work of 
agriculture should be designated in some way, 


wearing a khaki suit or a 
way designating that they 
and en- 


as, for instance by 
special hat or in some 


have been drafted by the government 

listed in agriculture This would remove all 
cause for accusing them of being slackers, since 
the government feels that it is important that 


they should be retained in the agricultural field. 


This policy might prevent many of our experts 
ig agriculture being withdrawn from the_ farm, 
and to the relief of taking inexperienced help, 
which is volunteering to take up work in agri- 
culture There is a suspicion that some of the 


city help is in reality of the slacker kind, trying 
agricultural employ- 


to hide under the cover of : t 
ment, taking the chance of being kicked over by 
a cow rather than by a gun,—[Albert Manning. 
We have taken the President and all 
spokesmen of the administration at their 
word when they said that it was equally im- 


portant to provide food as to handle guns on 
the firing line. Accepting these statements at 
their real value, we have counseled with our 
larger acreage of all im- 

The response has been 
Not for more 
but as a 
emer- 


readers in favor of 
staple crops. 
all over the land. 
farmers responded, 
service in meeting the 
gency. That farmers have done their part is 
evidenced by the large production as 
reported in American Agriculturist last week, 
was shown that nearly 1,000,000,000 
potatoes will be 
Our readers 
stated weeks 
need of an additional 
1,000,000,000° bush- 
unexpected weather conditions 
bushel of that allotment will 
Farmers will have done their 


portant 
splendid fron 
dollars 


patriotic 


have 
food 


cereal 


when it 
bushels and 
last. 


officials 


grain 
than 


more of 
this year 
that 
would be 


harvested 
will reeall food 
ngo there 
food supply, estimated at 
els, Unless 
prevail, every 
be produced. 
part in the national crisis. 

The problem now is to harvest these crops 
and to market them at prices that will not 
involve loss. To withdraw workers from the 
agricultural field would mean loss, as well as 
untold hardships on the part of farmers. It 


would be bad faith if real, actual agricul- 


tural laborers were now taken from the farm 
for army work rather than the millions avail- 
able in other walks of life, not important to 


either food, manufacturing or other enter- .. 


prises upon which the government depends 
for armament or food supplies. 

We believe that the enlisting boards will 
accept in good faith the statements hereto- 
fore made by administrative leaders and will 
permit every actual farm worker to continue 
in the service in which he is best qualified. 
We should remember, also, that the situation 
will be even more serious in another year. 
Hence it is incumbent on all to render every 
aid possible for larger agricultural produc- 
tion a: year hence than has been rendered 
during the passing season. If farm workers 
are taken from the farm, with longer and 
harder hours staring every farm owner in 
the face, it is certain that food yields another 
year will be less and will invite actual food 
shortage and human distress. 

If Mr Manning’s suggestion of a special 
uniform or hat or other method of designa- 
tion be deemed desirable to honor agricul- 
tural workers on a par with army recruits, 
this ought to be done, but whether this fol- 
lows or not, it should be clearly understood 
in all circles that the worker on the farm is 
rendering as great and as glorious a service 
to the nation as those in the fighting ranks. 








Cheap Money Here for Farmers 

Our farmers have not waked up to the fact 
that the Farm Loan Act is one of the greatest 
things in behalf of farmers ever enacted into 
law. The rate of interest is only 5 per cent. 
Carefully compiled records show that the 
average rate of interest on farm mortgages 
in existence in the United States according to 
the old method is slightly less than 7% per 
cent. Under the best conditions, farm loans 
were secured under the old‘-method at -a 
minimum of 6 per cent. Only a compara- 
tively few farmers obtained money at this 
low rate. 

By borrowing under the Farm Loan Act, if 
one repays 6 per cent on the loan each year, 
all interest and the principal will be wiped 
out in 36 years. Suppose one should borrow 
$1000 under the old method and paid 6 per 
cent interest. This would amount to $60 per 


year. Suppose this loan would be kept going 
for 36 years. in this time the borrower will 
have paid $2160, and the principal would 


still be due. 

But, suppose a farmer borrows $1000 under 
the Farm Loan Act at 5 percent. If he pays 
back this amount at the rate of 6 per cent on 
the money, at the end of the 36 years he will 
have paid all interest and there will be no 
principal. In other words, under the Farm 
Loan Act, if a farmer pays back on the 
amount borrowed what is looked upon as a 
low rate of interest under the old method, 
he will in 36 years’ time take care of all inter- 
est and the principal, too. 

We believe that when our farmers once 
thoroughly realize what a tremendously good 
thing this is in their behalf, they will make 
very much greater use of it ‘than they have 
so far. Under this act $1000 can be borrowed 
and paid back at the rate of $60 a year, which 
will at the end of 36 years have paid up all 
the interest and completely wiped out the 
original. If borrowed according to the old 
method, and interest at 7% per cent paid, 
the amount paid in at the end of 36 years 
would be $2700, or $540 more than is required 
to be paid under the Farm Loan Act, and still 
the borrower would owe the principal under 
the old method. It doesn’t take much figur- 
ing to arrive at the conclusion that this is 
decidedly the best thing that has ever come 
our farmers’ way. 


Robert S. Bradley, who knows, truly says 
that Germany needs American phosphates 
quite as much as 
America meeds Ger- 
man, potash. He is 
hopeful that our do- 
mestie sources of potash, in mines and: kelp, 
and the newly opened deposits in Spain and 


Government Control of 
Potash and Nitrates 


Tunis, may render us independent of German 
potash. The crops made without potash dur- 
ing the two past years, also before potash 
was largely imported, raised the question as 
to’ whether the need of potash has been ex- 
aggerated. American Agriculturist urges con- 
gress to include fertilizers in the food conser- 
vation bill, so that our own government may 
have some control over German potash and 
Peruvian nitrates—two government monopo- 
lies of the-rankest type. Such authority fitly 
supplements the policy adopted when Uncle 
Sam voted to put $20,000,000 into his own fac- 
tories for extracting nitrogen from the air. 
Our York state bankers are being educated 
to appreciate their farmer customers. This 
is one result of that 
patriotic fund for crop 
- raising, the story. of 
which was so interesting in last week’s 
American Agriculturist.. Bankers will find 
that those farm loans will be paid. County 
bankers also will recognize that the money 
furnished on long-term mortgages by the 
federal land bank will not only help the bor- 
rowing farmer, but. will tend to build up the 
whole community. 
Sh 
The Indian’s gift to civilization, the crop 
that saved the New England colonies—CORN 
—after all these years is not con- 
sumed outside of our southern 
states in quantities that it merits. 


Bankers and Farmers 


Eat Corn! .. 


It is easier for our people to increase their 


consumption of corn, which they like and 
have only neglected, than to educate the 
allies to use it, for they all regard it only 
as feed for live stock. A world shortage of 
wheat exists, and with a good crop of corn 
there should be ample of this cereal, not only 
for human consumption, but to be turned into 
beef, pork and dairy products. Increased 
consumption of corn as -a substitute for 
wheat, therefore, will release more wheat to 
be shipped abroad, where corn would: be met 
by prejudice. 


In fixing minimum prices for wheat, $1.50 
has been suggested. That may be very fair 
for some _ sections, 
but not for all. Dr 
Warren in an ad- 
dress before the food conference at Syracuse 
recently itemized wheat costs, using actual 
figures, and demonstrated the New York cost 
for 1917 as being $32 an acre, or $1.60 a bushel 
for the average production of the state. For 
1918 he declared $40 an acre would be the 
minimum cost, due to higher labor, fertilizer, 
seed and machinery. In fixing minimum 
prices, unless states, and sections are consid- 
ered, it*is easily possible to arrive at sums 
below production costs which would dis- 
courage production, possibly prevent it. 
From now on farmers are determined not 
to destroy their business by raising those 
things that mean financial loss. If consumers 


About Minimum Prices 


» Want abundance they must pay what such 


things are worth. 


From time immemorial a _ distinctively 
American crop, the dominance of corn this 
year again accentuates 
its value to agriculture 
and to the entire coun- 
try as ati.asset. The 1917 acreage, as pointed 
out in the Orange Judd special crop reports, 
is a record-breaker; and with the right kind 
of weather conditions from now on the har- 
vest must prove of the same caliber. While 
most of the crop is utilized on the farms, 
nearly a fifth of it goes into flour and fine 
corn meal for human food, into the manufac- 
ture of glucose and starch and: liquors and for 
stock feed in the small tewns. Exports are 
an exceedingly small fraction of the crop, but 
with the war requirements of the coming sea- 
son will doubtless prove of great magnitude. 


Maize for the World 


Clover Should Be Grown rather than tim- 
othy for home consumption, due to the high 
price of grain feed. Less grain is needed with 
clover hay than with timothy hay.—[Cornell 
Extension Service. 
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Wheat and Milk Mean Profits 


F. H. Thompson, Vice-president Dairymen’s league, endorses wheat campaign 


HAVE noticed with a great deal 
of interest the quota of wheat 
and rye assigned to the various 


have been asked by a great 





this quota in acres, if actually planted in 
wheat and rye, would in any. way interfere 
with the proper development and best inter- 
ests of the dairyman. After carefully consid- 
ering the subject I am convinced that a rea- 
sonable number of acres planted to wheat and 
rye would. not harm the dairymen in any 
way, but would be a benefit to them, if crop 
rotations are carefully readjusted. 

I wish to call the attention of the dairy- 
men to the following interesting facts: The 
dairy farmers are largely producing commer- 
cifl hay. In 1916 the state ef New York had 
over 4,000,000 acres devoted to this crop. It 
is also interesting to know that the govern- 
ment crop report for June, 1917, gives the 
estimated farm value of hay in the state at 
$12.60 a ton. In 1916 the crop report for the 
same day gives the value at $17. All the rest 
of the principal farm products show a 30 per 
cent increase in value or better, hay being the 
only one showing a decrease, and that de- 
ereased in value $4.40 a ton. It cannot be 
argued from these figures that it is poor 
judgment on the part of dairymen growing 
hay to put some of their hay land into wheat 
and rye this fall. 


Fixing Things for Better Profits 


It is a noticeable fact that dairy farming 
has not been so wonderfully profitable that 
it has drawn any great number of men into 
it. Our dairy herds are declining in num- 
bers, and this is due to the fact that men 
engaged inthe business are not making 
enough money to make the game attractive, 
so I cannot see why this proposition can in 
any way jeopardize the dairy business by 
undertaking a part in this wheat campaign. 
Fafmers are assured of as good profits from 
growing wheat and rye as they can get by 
growing oats or other staple grains, and they 
are also meeting a national need and are 
performing a patriotic duty. 

On a great many dairy farms there are a 
lot of pasture lands and meadows which 
need plowing and reseeding. They are grow- 


dairy counties in New York. I . 


many of the dairymen whether - 


ing up, in a large number of cases, to weeds 
which do not make profitable pasture. If 
these lands were plowed in early August and 
thoroughly fitted they could be sown: to 
wheat or rye and resowed to timothy and 
clover in the spring of 1918. Land so treated 
would be able to pasture more stock for a 
longer time. The dairy farmers who do this 
would also get a fine lot of good straw, which 
_ in. turn could be returned to land in the form 
of barnyard fertilizer, besides getting a rea- 


" sonable profit from the wheat or rye itself. 


More Bran Close at Home 


There is also another side to the wheat 
growing that the dairymen should study very 
carefully. This state has been a large con- 
sumer of feeding stuffs. The price of these 
has been continually increasing. We have 
silos, and a good many of the farmers are 
trying to supply a balanced ration to their 
dairies by growing alfalfa and red clover to 
make up the protein lacking in corn silage. 
But in addition to this source of protein they 
have been forced to buy linseed meal, cotton- 
seed meal and bran. Now, it is easy to under- 
stand if New York state grows more wheat 
that it will have a larger supply of winter 
wheat bran and middlings near at home. I 
believe it is a step in the right direction to 
more nearly meet our local demands for pro- 
tein concentrates by increasing the acreage 
of wheat and rye. 

Many of the dairy farmers were not able 
to buy Liberty bonds, and not many of them 
were able to give all that they felt they ought 
to give to the Red Cross, but they should feel, 
and I believe they will feel, like responding to 
the call to grow more wheat and rye. 


Dairymen Have Other Troubles 


The Mohawk condensery promises to pay 
us the league prices for milk, writes Albert 
V. Storms of Oneida county, N Y. It pays 
according to the butter fat test up to 4 per 
cent, but will not pay anything extra for milk 
testing above that amount. A man inspects 
our farms and gives us a score to suit him- 
self. It uses this scoring to reduce our price. 
This makes two ways in which we can get 
beaten, but we are used to it. It is the same 
old thing, only in a little smoother way. We 
have no way of knowing how much our milk 


tests, nor how much our barn scores, nor 
how much our milk weighs. I hope the time 
is very near at hand when the farmers of this 
county can have means of knowing their own 
business and finding a way to stop all dis- 
honest work, especially with milk. 

Scoring of barns does not need to be done 
at-all. On one hand are farmers that’ do 
everything in an up-to-date way; on the 
other hand are some that have old-fashioned 
barns and throw the manure through win- 
dows, where it stays until they get time to 
haul. it away. Some have plank floors in 
the barns and plenty of good straw for the 
animals to lie upon. Their cows are fat and 
slick and cleaner than some in more up-to- 
date barns. I say do away with barn scor- 
ing. Make every farmer bring good milk 
free from odor. If any milk is not right, let 
the creamery send it back until it does come 
right! Every farmer can bring good, clean, 
nice milk to the factory. He is not always 
able to make the change in the barns. 

Our barn is half cement. The part where 
we keep the cows is cement and our manme 
goes out in a carrier well away from the barn. 
The place is kept well; it is clean, and the 
cows have a good bed. Even at this it is 
not good enough to stand the dealer’s scor- 
ing. Now I intend to finish cementing my 
stable this summer. I shall put a new 
wooden floor on top of the cement. I think 
it is better for the cows to lie upon. We 
give the cows a good bed, but they get it’ 
away from under them and lie upon the cold’ 
cement. I do not like it. A good, clean 
plank floor is good enough for me. 

We are keeping 10 cows which freshen be- 
tween the last of March and the first of May. 
We do not feed much grain, only from the 
time they freshen until they get on grass. 
We are still stripping some, but they will 
soon be dry. I fail to see that the price for 
milk is high enough to pay for extra work, 
and the high cost of grain is not covered by 
the receipts for winter milk. 


For Forage Crops stable manure is espe- 
cially valuable because of its nitrogen and its 
organic matter for all crops that are used for 
forage and for their vegetative parts, whether 
tops or roots.—[New York College of Agri- 


culture. 
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Row ot Dairy Beauties Showing That Care and Breeding Have Had Kare Attention 


No one should fear that producing more of cereal crops, such as 
wheat and rye, will hurt the dairy industry. Some people have been 
afraid that for dairy farmers in general to undertake to plant wheat 
or rye to any large extent might interfere with proper development 
of the dairy industry. F. H. Thompson of New York, vice-president 
of the Dairymen’s league and a dairyman of responsibility and 
authority, believes otherwise, as is indicated in the article on this 
The fact is, in many sections of the state, crop rotation goes 
hand in hand with dairy success. Crop rotation means an abundance 


page. 


of home-raised feed supplies, and crop rotation at its best involves 
clover and other legumes as a fixed feature of farming. 
crop rotation there often follows a lack of legume hays, often also 
poor pasture and frequently also grass hays demanding the purchase 
of costly protein concentrates. 
means, therefore, restocking of depleted pastures and meadows, the 
return to clover and to additional supplies of home-grown protein 
feeds. Successful dairying is dependent upon an abundance of silage, 
plenty of clover or alfalfa, pastures, and attention to crop rotation. 


Without 


A larger acreage to cereal crops 
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Less Stock and More Feed 
A couple of days in attendance at 
the Syracuse (N Y) conference to de- 
vise ways and means of increasing and 








conserving our food supply must 
have impressed 

people with the 

urgent neces- 

sity of action. 

There was no 

limit to action 

on paper, but 

the fellow who 

must do the 

work was not 

there. Many 

good things 

were put on 

paper, some 

good, some of 

, no value. The 

oe a cattle feed  sit- 


considered serious, and 
are depending 
ourselves to 


uation Was 
because we 


it 1s 8O, 
upon someone 
produce it 


besides 


milk 


We are asked to speed up on 
production, raise more calves, and 
gaise more meat when we are short 
if feed for our present stock. My ad- 
} is to raise less stock until we have 


rice 
fhe stuff to feed them, and the bare 
fields of the state do not now look 
{ 


fery encouraging The food supply 
that will be critical in fts falling off 
Will be corn, wheat and oats. Speed 


crops and speed down on 
the dairy cow supply until two things 
happen: Hnough fer them and 
profit on the. mulk produced above 
Men are pleading loudly 
business “from ruin, 


up on these 
to eat, 
p : 
actual. cost 
bo save owr dairy 


ut the’ bwilding of the business upon 
the produce of western farms is. net 
land never will be sound 
life-supporting value 


he nutritive, 
‘oe cere:d foods loses from one-half -to 
its direct value to the 
int6 an animal 
or meat The 


three-fourths of 
hiunwan body when 
milk, 


put 


eeRS 


I¢ss is about three-fourths when used 
fer meat About 25% is lost in waste 
body material, about 50% in heat and 
ehergy to keep the animal alive, and 
the balance is returned to the may 
Who fed the animal It is not, there- 
fore, real conservation to overstimu- 


Idte the dairy business 


Hicalthy Production 


Agriculture is 


.4)The fundamental basis ofa healthy 


thkricutture’ is 


ithe plithétic scene of a 


and 
land- 


production; 
broad 
'Béeape of half ‘cultivated fields and a 


crop 


Bhauble Tull of cattle with a big gran- 
iRty filfed with Minnesota bran will 
‘mot inerd&ise ‘farm values, so let us 
‘mod longer fool with this serious sit- 
Urtion 


am disturbéd by the advice given 
increase the buying of 
It is unsafe 


te 
Rt Syracuse to 
any kind of mixed feeds. 
ipben ‘from a business and educational 
‘standpoint. We are All familiar with 
the incorporation of waste material in 


‘Rome gf these feeds; not always may 
‘be, but who will be sharp enough to 
continually watch out and discrimi- 
nate It is easy to live up to the legal 
requirements for percentage and run 
at the same time 5% or 10% of oats 
hulls, I have never found the price 
of the best of these feeds less than $3 
a ton above the same value purchased 
.in the raw material and mixed with a 
shovel on a granary floor, and often 
@he difference is much greater. I 
have timed our men mixing feed and 


working together will mix a 
which costs not 


two men 


ton in one-half hour, 
to exceed 25 cents a ton. The gain 
on the other hand is for the small 
dairyman, who buys his mixture in 
such quantities as he desires 

It is very. hard to change our diet 
even though costly. Milk and milk 
products are now next to corn, and 
wheat our cheapest food. Not a pound 
of skim milk should be fed to pigs, 
and, only enough to calves to grow 
them wher the calves’ and milk are 


on the same farm. Every drop should 
be-used. by the human family, when 
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More Attention to Feed and Crops 
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our large cities get to using it freely 
our butter makers can again have 
old-time innings: Skim milk at 2 cents 
a quart wholesale, and } or 6 cents re- 
tail is a good sale and a good pur- 
chase. Whole milk is safe and cheap, 
and people should not hesitate to use 
it freely. 

Cottage cheese for those who like it 
is wholesome and cheap. It is no loss 
to make it out of whole milk. One 
does not have to make it out of skim 
milk always; in fact, it is“much more 
digestible with a little fat in it. Cream 


may be added, which has the same 
effect. I am not so sure about the 
economy of the _ so-called fancy 


cheeses, they age all sold in exceed- 
ingly small packages and would be 
classified as a relish as well as a food. 

The good old American or cheddar 
cheese always has all of the requisites 
attached, economy, easy of digestion 
and is cheaply transported. Eat milk 
and milk products while they are 
cheap. Some nearby day they will be 
higher.—[H. E. Cook. 
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Our Special 
Crop Reports 
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Cabbage Starts Off Well 
With normal to a large increase in 
acreage in leading cabbage-producing 


SMU UULIN 


sections, the prospect is bright for a 
heavy yield. Although started 10 
days to three weeks late, the crop 
has grown rapidly under favorable 
soil and fairly encouraging weather 
conditions. On low bottom land, how- 
ever, weeds have grown rapidly, and 
with labor scaree and weather very 
moist the fields have suffered. 


Our crop correspondents in Wiscon- 
sin tell of normal acreage, good con- 
dition and bright promise, while 
friends in Indiaha and New York tell 
of a 20 to 50% increase in acreage in 
The plants were 


many instances 
right for transplanting during a wet 
and cool spell. Late cabbage was 


largely transplanted June 15-25. Even 
up to mid-July some plants were be- 


ing set. These late set plants will re- 
quire an open all for proper ma- 
turity. 


Cabbage acreage will be normal if 
weather will permit setting. Trans- 
planting is unfavorable, ground wet, 
some plants oversize.—[M, A. B., 
Kendall, N Y. 

Acreage 50% 
planting under 


above normal, trans- 
unfavorable circum- 


stances, to wet and cold. Late cab- 
bage generally. transplanted June 
15-25; nothing .done this year unfil 


July and still setting. Late; open fall 
necesssary for maturity for most of it. 
[A. M. M., Onondaga County, N Y. 
Acreage is not over 15%, plenty 
plants, but could not set because of 
wet weather. Some will set yet. 
Poorest crop ever known in this lo- 
eality.—[D. C. G., Orleans County, 
N Y. 
Early Onion Promise Continued 
The for a heavy 
yiela of producing 


early 
onions in 


promise 
leading 


sections has continued, according to 
the latest advices from our special 
crop correspondents. The crop has 
grown rapidly, weather being quite 
favorable. In many sections the 
crop is now only a week to 10 days 
later than usual, having come along 
r2pidly since early summer. Ohio 
sull reports the crop two to three 


weeks late. One of our good friends 
in Long Island states that onions are 
about ready for harvest. 

delayed 


Too much wet weather 
bottoming. In Orange county, N Y, 
excessive rains hindered the onion 


crop from being properly. cultivated. 


Weed growth has. béen vigorous and 
labor searce in all sections, The 
majority of the crop, however, has 


received fair cultivation and promises 
a good yield. In central New York 
and Wisconsin the harvest is not due 
until middle to late August. The 
labor problem is equally severe in 
Massachusetts. . New. England onion 
fields.are 10 days to two ‘Weeks late. 
There has been too much rain, crop 








25% of normal and is about threé 
ge eta A, C., Wayne Coun- 
ty, 2 ‘ bs pet 
Excessive rains hindered onion crop 
from being properly cultivated, weed 
growth vigorous, labor scarce... Ma- 
jority of crop received fair culti 
and promises a good yield, Ha 
due in late August.—[L.” RCW., 
dletown, N Y. 7 
Crop has grown well and is about 
ready to-harvest. Wet weather has 
delayed bottoming somewhat. No on- 
ions from seed here; all from sets.— 
(L. H, H., Suffolk County, N Y.’ 













Bright Promise for Cranberries 
Although early in the season, date 
advices from Orange Judd correspond. 
ents tell of an exceptionally Heavy 
cranberry bloom and bright prospects 
for a large crop, In leading secgjons 
such as Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
bloom is two to three weeks tate. 
Unless unforeseen conditions arise, the 
set will continue heavy. Plenty of 
rain has given the vines a healthy ap- 
pearance. .Acreage is about normal, 

Recent-rains in the large produc- 
ing center of New Jersey hindered the 
proper setting of fruit, but even at 
that the New Jersey promise is bright 
for a healthy .growth of berries and 
vines. In Massachusetts the gypsy 
moth has done slight damage and 
cranberry worms put in appearance. 
The vines show very little winter- 
killing. 

Blossoms were late, just came out 
full, no estimate of crop yet.—[R. G., 
Suffolk, N Y. 

Bogs are now in full bloom; promise 
a large crop... Heavy rains may have 
affected the set of fruit. It is too soon 
to determine that.—[G. H. H., Ocean 
County, N J. ‘ 

Too easy to estimate on the crop, 
probably will be about same as last 


year from present outlook.—[E. .H., 
Burlington County, N J. 
Prospects are for a normal crop. 


Bloom and setting 10 days behind nor- 
mal.—[A. J. R., Hammonton, N J° 
Bogs were heavy with bloom, some 
damage by worm. Wet weather did 
considerable damage to flat bogs. .On 
the whole, prospects good for | in- 
creased crop over last year.—[H. L., 
Burlington County, N J. 
Season is very late; 
commencing to. set; 


berries just 
bogs not all 
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American Agriculturist, July 23, lyr 


50% of Jast year’s crop. Some ving 
worms, but’ not much. as yet, 
[J. C., East. Dennis, Mass. 

Bloom promised better than aver. 


age; crop two to three weeks late, too 


early to tell about set of fruit, deve}. 
opment and insect injury:—{J. C. uM, 
‘Wareham, Mass. - = 
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Hop Fields Generally Healthy 

Latest advices from our special hop 
correspondents tell of good "growth, 
healthy vinés dnd little mO6ld as a 
general rule. »As in’ an ‘earlier: issue 
of. American Agriculturist, the . acre. 
age is considerably smaller than last 
year, due to possible government 
regulation - of « brewers’ © materials, 
Some hop-producing centers of New 
York report a smaller acreage by 5 to 
20%; while a few prominent sections 
of the northwest and California-have 
a larger reduction iff acreage. In 
Schoharie county, N Y, there are 10 
acres less than last year. 

In addition, the scason is two to 
three weeks late, giving further 
promise of a shorter crop than a year 
ago. In the far west rain was badly 
needed and the crop has suffered. 
In New York, however, weather con- 
ditions have been largely satisfactory 
and hops have made good growth. 

Hop crop is growing satisfactorily; 
100 acres short of last year. Crop 
will be at least 25% short of last year 
because of late season.—[D. C. D,, 
Schoharie County, N Y. 

Crop looks good; no mold or 
vermin. Acreage decreased 5%.—[H. 
B., Oneida County, N Y. 


Harold G. Powell, manager of the 
California fruit growers’ association, 
has taken charge of the mobilization 
cf all perishable fruits and. vegetabies 
under the-auspices of the federal food 








board, of which Herbert Hoover is 
chairman. No better appointment 


could be made. Mr Powell has ac- 
complished more than any other one 
man to simplify the assembling, gr.d- 
ing, distribution and marketing of 
citrus fruits. Under his management 
30,000 cars of-California fruits were 
sold last year, with. practically no 
uncollected bills, and a total cost to 
growers for advertising, administra- 
tion and selling of only 4.56 cents per 
box. Pres Wilson could do worse 
than appoint Mr Powell: to the fed- 
should Congress 


plowed; early badly winterkilled. eral food board 
Condition indicates not more than enact that it consist of three members. 
— oe Se ey rrr —_____ 























More Corn Money With Less Work 


FROM every corn field two crops can be 
harvested — one of grain and one of hay. 
The usual practice is to harvest the grain and waste 


the hay. 
estimated at $320,000,000 yearly, an average of 
$260 a year for every corn growing farmer. 

This is something for farmers to think abouf and 


to act upon now. 


The value of the wasted hay (stover) is 


Eighty tons of good palatable 


roughage on almost every 40-acre field of corn is too much to 


waste this year with hay prices where they are, 
corn with a Deering, McCormick, 
binder and make two savings — one, the $260 which is now 
going to waste, the other, a big saving of time, labor and 
money in the harvesting of the crop. 

Cutting five to seven acres a day, with a tractor or horses 
doing the hard work, and saving the expense and the trouble 
of getting corn harvest help, the corn binder iscertainly worth 


having. 


Write for catalogues and get in your order now for a Deere 
ing, McCormick, Milwaukee or Osborne corn binder, so that 
our share of the corn crop saving that will 


you can pocket 


surely be made this year. 


Harvest your 
Milwaukee or Osborne corn 





International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 
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Sawmills. prices, 
E 8. VAN ATTA & CO. 110 Pena five... Olean, N.Y. 


The Home Vegetable Gardea 
By Adolph Krahn 


This is @ practical and suggestive for the mas 
who went to suis be own ay 2 
den-miaking is considered. It is @ for the 
et and the small home gardener particulsrly 
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ghee Many farmers in the Hudson valley follow a different practice in 
Rand handling their orchards than that of western: New York. The... above 
mer a shows a characteristic glimpse of permanent sod:in a young apple or- 
ees chard-on the farm of Philip Reutenauer in Columbia. county, N Y. 
# 3 . Growers in the western part of the state would think this wasteful of 
sth . good land.. On the other hand, the Hudson valley.is noted for its fruit 
sorily: farms, where apples, grapes and berries are intensively interchopped. 
Se: Seed Alfalfa Now at Once draw from the soil enough to rob the 
>, grast sane dite een thls ene. 22> corn: plant, as the alfalfa will hardly 
faifa seed never was more-plenty.- The &¢t Started before the corn is made. 
id or cornfield method-is now a pronounced — On fields where there has never 
—[H. aera yg pow been alfalfa, I prefer to inoculate the 
seve r , : 
last cultivating of the cornfield.” Keep *€€@ ‘with. good. commercial .bac- 
of the the corn clean and free from weeds. .Do teria and also. inoculate the. ground 
lation not —. corn, pocngse sae wees your, with soil from a good. stand of 
sation = a wath yeu lay it by. Imme. 2!falfa. I am going to try both meth- 
tables diately after the: last cultivating, seed ©4S, separately. and together, on a 
1 food at once to .alfalfa berwoen ae Pee. corn lot this week or next. Shall 
9 Last year one piece oO Timm cut two - 
tment fm tons per acre at the first cutting, after Poi. Der acre of the soil from the old ss ins aul 
. " having. en us. sown in.the cornfield . " 
- — about July 1, 1915, The corn crop makes alfalfa field. It is thoroughly impreg- * ome Seton — oned every _——_ pon cam poet ony 
Hee a splendid nurse crop for the alfalfa. nated with the bacteria which enable There so be a big export demand. . chem. opt 
gr.d- One of two extra cultivations given the jiraita to d ite pit t h a better and cheaper method of digging your crop. Use a 
ng of corn prepares the ground still better for @!fa/fa to draw its nitrogen from the . 
oj ee So Hoover)Potato Digger 
were Inoculate the seed before sowing, so, I get double insurance of a good a a ‘ 
ya using anyone of thevariousinoculating Stand. pen ~Digs fast and easily i 
s , - _ 
on substances advertised. If you cannot Alfalfa I sowed broadcast in Au- Gets all the tubers. ves the ches from hand digsing. Digs from 
stra- P ion seem 
ie par get that, the alfalfa seed may be mixed gust, 1916,.cut better than a ton per| § to sigh{ sarees chy. Delivers all of he Peeters le delivered to the aide of row. 
worse with a little dry soil from an old al- acre June 20 this year, on a piece of hs atteenmnent can no Gusniened eee oe byere petatece in piles or in crates. 
» fed- falfa sod. Be sure to.shake out the Jand that had not produced. much of ” ieee iggers represent a better investmen 
ngress foots and have the soil dry enough so anything for many years.- This alfalfa pee oy ty Ee give more gk fo 
nbers. that it, together with the seed, will go. was .cured perfectly, went into the malleable castings almost entirely. Elevator rods are 
— through the seeding machine without barn sufficiently dry to keep well, but pa BR 1 ecm 
a trouble. A seeder just the width be- without losing its bright green color H Diggers are built in different 

















tween two rows of corn, which will 


then be a foot or more high, is the just as it was about to blossom and be- Waelte fox bia a a 
idea] thing for this kind of seeding en gy stalks were s0 large as to be let. Mailed free. Ask for P—37. 
and will save much seed. The wheel- woody, and just as a few sprouts of 

barrow seeder can be used, but it will the second growth were starting. JOHN DEERE 
waste such of: the seed as falls onto Some of this field’ looked rather yel- MOLINE, ILL. 


the corn plants. If the corn is not 
too high, use the ordinary seed drill 
drawn by two horses, hitched so that 
they will straddle a row of corn, and 
take out the seed spouts that would 
hit the rows. On strong land, the al- 
falfa sown in corn in July should not 























Permanent Sod on Hudson River Fruit Farm 





or dropping any of its leaves. I cut it 


low when it started in April; but the 
broadcasting.of about 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda per-.acre helped it 
amazingly.- This lot will cut a heavy 
second crop within a week .or.two, Ex. 
perience showsthat atonofnice alfalfa 
hay, not too coarse, will make as 
much meat or milk as a ton of wheat 
bran of standard quality. This is be- 
cause the alfalfa is so rich in protein 
or nitrogenous matter. 

The “out” about seeding alfalfa in 
corn is that the seed bed will not have 
the thorough preparation this plant 
requires. Also it may not be practical 
to apply the lime or to inoculate the 
soil when corn covers the ground. Be- 
sices, even though the corn is cut up 
close to the ground, the rake teeth 
will pull out the butts, and the first 
cutting of grass or of alfalfa sown 
in this way will contain these butts, 
and the dust or dirt that is taken up 
with them. The weight of experience 
favors seeding to alfalfa alone in Au- 
gust, but only after most thorough 
preparation of soil, including summer 
fallow. 





ment was,necessary to catch up. The 
teams possibly may be .changed. dt 


- noon; the man who rides the cultiva- 


tor all day may ‘find an extra hour or 
so to use the hoe. ' 

Haying and wheat harvest over, we 
must keep after the corn, cultivating, 


+ using the riding. machine as long. as 


possible,- and: after that, taking one 
horse and the walker. Our method is 
never to use wide shovels; not over 


2% inches; when the corn is too big 


for the riding cultivator, I think it 
destructive to the corn to go in with 
a big two-shovel plow-and werk. deep. 
We aim:to.-reduce the: size of the 
shovel on the cultivator and also re- 
duce its depth’ of cutting.as°the corn 
plants increase in- size; this to pre- 
vent breaking of corn _ roots. 

Weeds and faults are both alike in 


» plains the. extra. btand.of.weeds.. More... this--easiest.killed when.small. .T am 
“work ‘was-required and good manage: °- 


afraid, that»many,. cornfields. will have 
big -wéeds in them. by late summer. 
Keép the hoé sharp: and the cultivator 
busy -without a lay-by. until the corn 
is 2-to 4 feet over your head. ~, 

When the corn is full grown, I like 
to go through with hoe and hands and 
get remaining weeds. We are many 
times unable to do this on account of 
help or lack of help, but ‘if ‘one 
plans for this’ job séveral weeks ahead 
he can usually find time to do part of 
the acreage. ‘This method has the 
effect of reducing next year’s weed 
seed crop, as well as the help it may 
be to the corn. To harvest corn in a 
weed-free field is a joy, compared to 
climbing through a-weed thicket. Al- 
low me to’ exhort the farmers thus: 
Work your corn as often as you can, 
as jong as you can, as shallow.as you 
can. 
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jee and sizes—there is a type that 






















THE FARQUHAR DIGGER - 
WILL DELIVER 

ALL YOUR 

POTATOES IN 
MARKETABLE 

CONDITION 


UR Elevator Digger is built in three 
sizes with attachments suitable for 
all kinds of soil. The draft is light, no 
potatoes are left in the ground, while the 
operator rides and is saved the labor of 
hand digging. ’ 
For small growers we build the re- 
nowned Success Junior Walking Digger. 
Write us the size of your 1917 crop, and 





Order Fall! 


ene | 
Fertilizers! 


Reasons 


Why 


A Transportation Reason—So 
the dealer can order out his 
fertilizer in cars loaded to full _ 
capacity, which hold twice as 
much as average-loaded cars. 
Just half as many cars are 
needed—the other half are set 


free for other uses. Freight con- 
gestion is relieved. You stand a 
better chance of getting your 
fertilizer. 

A Patrivtic Reason—So all our 
industrie:, all our national re- 
sources, all our efforts can give 
a full measure of war-time ser- 
vice, and so fertilizers can have 
a chance to increase our na- 
tional food supply. 


10”. j i we, without obligating you, will send : : 
Ohio’s Experiences in Cornfields | ]] we. vinous, coring Fete Tote end Write for Particulare 
Our acreage is a little more than ioe oo ar Digger can be SOR. BEPROVEMENT COMMET TEE 
usual, writes Philip Baer, Jr, of A. CO., Ltd. Box 231, Yerk, Pa. NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSN. 
We also manufacture 


Tuscarawas county, O. Manure was @ 
little more liberally applied; commer- 
cial fertilizer applied to more acres 
and in greater quantity than ever be- 
fore. Our seed had the usual careful 
storage and our stand of corn in the 
field in July never better. I must also 








e and Boilers, Sawmills, Threshers, 
ne ee Ask for Uterature. 
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Better Farming »: 








add that the stand of weeds never was Eight hardiest, reliable kinds—yleld more per & 

thicker; but the fight once started we oo seed— » sound, clean, ts 

daily toiled to thin the ranks of the | ff Book’ Hee rae er al ves 

i tead ples, 

pon = Re: By Pepa the steady The succesful farmer who really makes pr rem 
Wart Disease of Potato While I think it perfectly proper A. HL Hotimas, Inc., Landisville, Lancaster County, Pa. think’ fos himeelf. There js Pas srbrse that 
_ This fungous disease is very destruc. for the common and frequent exhorta- will pay euch big returns as a few books that will 
od = difficult 3 — = _— tiens to plant more acres this year and Seed rowan in Northwest— give you jon you Beed just you want it. 
y means of long rotation of to fertilize them better, I think, too, strains, Wr ay for ‘au ; 
Pte It is very bad in some Euro- that farmers must never forget Ty CPE ae eotalfe ” MYou'll ike it, Catalog Free calog 128 page bes, gue Butnted 
an countries and in Newfoundland. trough - this whole season to give | SEED WHEAT OO kinds -Bamples and Catalog Pree, | ‘ining over 500 of the most modern and 
The fungus gains entrance t hrough 5 es . ; sre! practical on every phase of life. The 
the eyes of‘the potato. Strict quaran- their cultivator shovels more wear and | A. H. Hoffman, Ine., Box A, Landieville, Lasser C., Pa. | crcgressive farmer who-desires to keep upos the 
tine measures have so far saved this their hoe blades more polish than ever $00 $1 postpaid of 81.98' latest investigations of his businces will find that these books 
country from the disease gaining a efore. The gréater part of July in our per . 1 not prepaid meet every requirement, , | 
foothold. - locality has been rather wet; this ex- | ** immediate delivery. David Rodnay, Hartly, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Feurth Ave. Hew York, 















M*: prop money-back guarantee is back of every 
Cow-Ease is not an experiment, but a tried, 
sure ncnpelees ae has made Bem for sixteen years. | originated it and I know that 


COW-EASE 


Keeps Flies s off Cattle and Horses 


tian an absolutely harmless liquid—applied with a sprayer. It does not gum the hair or blister the 
«Its cost is trifling, and a gallon will spray a cow over 200 times. 

Cow-Ease positively keeps flies away and keeps your cows quiet and contented. You reap the benefit 

in more milk and better milk, and in easy milking. Flies not only irritate your cattle and reduce the 

milk yield but they are ladened with deadly disease germs. Get nd of them. 

Thousands of farmers and dairymen | are using Cow-Ease to their profit. Why not you? Remember I 

personally guarantee satisfaction or “your money back.” Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease to-day. 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 93 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Cow-Rase, Established 1840, 


TRIAL OFFER If your dealer cannot supply you, send me his name and $1.25, and I 
will deliver prepaid to your address a half-gallon can of COW- EASE 
and SPRAYER forapplying, For west of Missouri River and Canada, above Trial Offer, $1.50, 




















THE TORNADO, improved single pulley chain 
drive machine is easiest 
running, strongest Silo 
Filler made. 


Spells Strength 
Durability, Satisfaction 


Farmers and Dairymen, you want 
corn cut fine, as it settles, and packs 
better, also keeps better in Silo, 


We have made the Tornado for 
years—ask your neighbor. 











Famous Tornado 
Silo Filler 


Cuts corn 100% finer 
: Puts 30% more in Silo 
Corn cut fine makes perfect silage 


Write for prices quick 
Prices sure to advance 


Massillon, Ohio 



































Protect Yourself againsz 
accidents, breakage, delays 


and Increasing Costs in Filling Your Silo 
The patented safety yoke protects the operator. 
The patented cushion drive protects the machine. 
Steel base and steel plate case. Easily sharpened 
knives with 3 bearing alignment Springless com- 
pression force-feed, Lightest draft. 
Siaés for 4 H. P. up. CATALOG FREE, 

Prices right. Distributors everywhere. 

SWAYNE, ROBINSON & Co. 

366. Main Street Richmond, Ind. 

We also make “‘Money-Maker’’ Hay Presses 
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grees, water tight an 4 alr wont. be 

ause of a superior method of con- An improvement over allother 
struct m stavesilos. Extension roofand 
lusive features. 

No iran hoops to tighten or get loose other exc 
Craine silos provide insurance against | Double spline — Centers 
wind and weather bee ause of three sealed joints. o waste of 
distinct walls —eac rendering ~ a | strength loosening pinched doors. 
. ific se Before you Endorsed by State Granges in the 

gat this we mderful silo. Kast. 
s yy of our catalog and our | 

absolut guarantee Learn why SAVE MONEY NOW 





ess for over 15 | Send for information about Globe Silo propo- 
sition and big cash and early shipment dis- 
counts. Drop postal at ence to 


Globe Silo Co., 6-16 Willow St., 


t 
Craine silos are a suc 
years. — Wanted. 
Send postal now 


CRAINE SILO CO., Box 125, Norwich, N. ¥. Sidney, N. Y. 
Established 1853 




















A Living from Eggs and Poultry | # 
By W. H. Brown 


: 
The euthe r a adr esses hig remarks entirely to begin- | 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATION? AL 
O 





ners in the bv ss who have a@ limited amount of 

c 4 Ae expericn¢e, Unusual attention is givea to | 

tie small but im; ant details from hatching time | strongest built, si ‘est to 

to the. time the produce is marketed. on the market. A 
Illustrated, 188 pages, 5x7 inches. Net 75c. € 
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More Silos Should Be Built 
i. W. SCHNEIDER, MONTGOMERY CO, PA 


My corn crop one year did not look 
as promising as it should. The ques- 
tion was: What to do with the fod- 
der that had poor ears of corn or 
none. After considering the matter 
carefully, I decided to build a silo. I 
built a 11 by 42-foot silo and com- 
pleted it pretty late in the season. I 
cut all the cornstalks that did not 
contain good ears, and-good ones, too. 
The result was, an excellent feed for 
my cattle. Last year again left me 
with corn good only for silage. I 
again filled my silo and had feed that 
was worth 100 to 200% more than it 
would have been in the dry fodder. 


The farmer who has a silo is pre- 
pared, so by all means build a silo. 
When once erected you would no 
more think of doing without it than 
you would think of being without a 
plow or a harrow. The question in 
the mind of every farmer is: Can I 
afford to build a silo? ,The answer is 
simple. Yes. Why does an up-to-date 
farmer make every effort to harvest 
his hay at the propertime? Because 
he gets a better and more palatable 
feed: if left standing until grain har- 
vesting is over he gets a hard and 
seeded hay. 

Every farmer who has a good repu- 
tation, is sober and industrious, can go 
to the bank or a good friend and secure 
a loan of a few hundred dollars for a 
silo, which improves his property, but 
most of all improves the condition of 
one of his important feeds—corn fod- 
der or stover. If a farmer is careful 
in his expenditures he can gain 25% 
and more in the feeding quality of his 
corn and fodder each year. At that 
rate he can gain enough in four years 
to pay for the silo. After that he 
will have that amount to swell his 
bank account. The building of more 
silos is one of the great factors in pro- 
ducing milk and beef more cheaply 
and more profitably, 


Changing a Feed Ration 

T am not having very good luck get- 
ting milk. Am feeding timothy hay 
mornings, clover at night, and for grain, 
one part wheat feed, one part distillers’ 
grains, one part Sc humacher feed and 
one part gluten. Is there a better as- 
sortment? I have no. silo—[{J. B. 
Homer, New York. 

In dairying, one must always ~ be 
sure that the cows are of a good milk 
strain. He must be sure that they 
have got milk in them, because if they 
lack milk tendencies, care and costly 
feed will not give what the cow does 
not inherently possess. With timothy 
hay, although clover is fed at night, 
the cows are not getting very much 
protein in their roughage. The. ar- 
rangement should be continued, let- 
ting the cows have all they will eat of 
each: When it*comes to the grain 
combination, this gives just a moder- 
ate supply of protein; none of these 
feeds are really high carriers of this 
important constituent. We suggest 
cutting out the wheat feed although 
Wheat feed may mean anything. It 
is far better to use linseed meal“or 
cottonseed meal than wheat feed. 
Hither would cost a few dollars more 
a ton, but a ton provides so much 
more protein that one pound will g» 
a good deal further than 
pounds of the wheat feed when pro- 
tein is wanted to balance up a ration 
otherwise low in protein. 

My suggestion is that a mixture 
consisting of the foliowing be given 
Three hundred pounds cottonseed 
meal, 300 linseed meal, 300 distillers’ 
grains, 300 Schumacher feed and 300° 
gluten. If the cows are Holsteins, 
give one pound of thé:grain for every 
3% to four pounds milk yielded.#°It* 
they are Jerseys or’ Guerhseys, give a 
pound of grain for each’ three pounds 
milk “yielded. This combination should 
show an increase in the milk yield’* 


several ° 


considerably overbalanced by the 
profit from the increased milk at pres. 
ent available prices. 


Cost of Milk Production 


The rapid increase in the cost of 
grain, the scarcity of labor, and the 
present price of milk are causing many 
dairymen to sell their cows for beef 
and discontinue the business. The New 
Jersey station recently obtained data 
from 160 herds in Sussex county, that 
state, representing 3866 cows, which 
Show that it costs almost 50% more 


~ to produce milk at present than it did 


in 1914. On the other hand, the price 
of milk has not increased in the same 
proportion. Grain has increased in 
price approximately 80%, labor 50, and 
other costs to a lesser degree. 

The cost of milk per quart in Sus- 
Sex county at present is approximately 
5.53 cents, while for south Jersey this 
cost is one-fifth to one-third, and in 
some localities one-half greater. This 
is leading to the disbanding of the 
dairy industry in the southern part 
of the state. The reasons for increased 
cost of milk in south Jersey are a 
warmer climate, higher-priced land, 
less good pastures, increased cost of 
feed and a smaller production of milk 
Per cow. 

Unless the price received by the 
producer is raised, the supply of milk 
will necessarily be decreased. Should 
this continue too long, it may create 
@ very embarrassing situation. ‘The 
supply of a staple food, such as milk, 
Should not be allowed to decrease to 
such an extent that there would be a 
shortage. 





Widen Ration for Heifer 

I have a fine heifer which freshened 
three months ago. She did finely in 
every way except the udder was. badly 
caked and did not get into proper shape 
for two weeks. She has steadily in- 
creased in milk yield, but has gone down 
in flesh and has not come in heat at all. 
I am feeding two pounds bran and one 
pound oil meal at a feed. She gets all 
the fresh, green clover she can eat. 
What do you advise?—[A. O. V. 

It would appear that the ration is 
much too narrow. Bran and oil meal 
are protein feeds and the clover is 
also rich in protein. Other cows on 
same ration are not ected because 
they are older and less inclined to 
milk prodution. I suggest a grain ra- 
tion composed of 200 pounds corn 
meal or hominy meal, 150 bran and 
100 cottonseed or linseed meal. Feed 
one pound of mixture to each four 
pounds milk produced. During the 
winter the protein may be increased 
by increasing the amount of brah and 
cottonseed meal. This heifer must get 
good feed in order to gain flesh. See 
that she has plenty of salt also. 


Treating Fits and Ringbone 

My horse and mule gre troubled with 
fits, usually on the change. of moon. 
What may be the cause? I also have a 
horse which has been fifed and blistered 
for ringbone. How long should he be 
allowed to remain idle?—[F. M. G., Del- 
aware, 

Fits at the the change of moon I 
cannot say much about, except that 
fits in a horse are usually the result 
of improper feeding or defective cir- 
culation in the brain. The moon has 
little, if anything, to do with the con- 
dition. The treatment given horses 
for ringbone is all right. If the growth 
of bone is not too:large and the ani- 
mal is given three to six months’ rest, 
he should make a good recovery. 





Mule with Cracked Front Hoofs 

A year ago I bought g mule.that had 
cracks in both front hoofs; during the 
summer they grew down all right, now 
they are cracked again. What can be 
done for her?—[H. T. S., Pennsylvania. 

This condition no doubt is the re- 
sult of injury, or due to an unusually 
hard hoof, and about all that can be 
done is to keep the feet soft, especial- 
ly after the roads get frozen am 
hard. I would suggest painting the 
hoofs daily with a mixture, of raw 
linseed oil, pine tar and turpentine 
using. just--enough turpentine to cut 
the a. Apply about the top of thd 

‘where the horn, 


and the Hittie’ extra cost should” be “thget a little “glycerin on once & day. 
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Don’t Get Caught Like This ! 
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call a geod horse badly, from wow og, ¥ by e 
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- hogs “YE with signed Contract-Bond to 
nd money if it fails to cure SPAVIN, Ringbone 
opin and ALL Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof 
i Tendon and while horse works. 
Dur 96-pase FREE BOOK is the last word in the 
ment of 58 kinds of lameness. | It's our 21 
a experience. Expert veterinary advice, Sample 
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PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE WITH BLACKLEGOIDS 
SAFEST, SUREST, EASIEST TO USE. 


Order through your Veterinarian or Druggist. 


Write us for free booklets on blackleg 
and its prevention, 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Dept. of Animal Industry, DETROIT, MICH. 

























_ MINERAL" 


Will Ruln 
Your Horse \& 


Sold on 
Hs Merits 


INERAL HEAVE REMEDY CU., 451 Fourth Ave., Pitabere, Ls) 





BALED 
] PIONEER suavincs 


help you get every dollar of 
value from both land and live 
stock. Best bedding—best 
fertilizer—cheaper than straw. 
Write for circular and price 
im carlots, delivered. 


OSCAR SMITH & SON 
688 Broadway, Albeny, N. ¥. 
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Chemiete 
221 Unien Stoek Varde, Chicago, Wl. 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MEN 


Study Veterinary Medicine. - Catalog Free. 
GRAND RAPIDS VETERINARY COLLEGE, 155 LOUIS STREET 
GRAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN 
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The three essentials are ° 
Quatity = 
. Service’ | 
. Prize” 
Our plete embody them all. 
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Send us your specifications for estimates. 
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Wallowing Tank for Hogs 

J. H, DUNLAP, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 

My cement hog wallow is:one of the 
most satisfactory improvements on my 
farm. It is situated near a storage 
tank, fed by a wind pump, and is di- 
rectly over an 8-inch drain. I allow 
the water to flow through the hog 
wallow and out into the tile, and in 
that way find that the water is always 
pure enough for hogs to drink. In 
fact, we have not had any sickness in 
the 15 years since I first began using 
this method to water my hogs. _My 
first wallow was made of heavy 
boards, 
tory as the cement wallow. 

The hogs get great satisfaction from 
lying down and wallowing except in 
the winter, which time they are con- 
tent to drink from the sides. The 
cement wallow is made as follows: It 
is 10 feet long, 5 feet wide and 138 
inches deep, inside measurements, and 
has a cement floor several feed wide 
on each side, so that the wallow will 
not get muddy. While the hogs man- 
age to carry some mud to it, we can 
clean it out very easily every few 
weeks, 

A wallow of this kind is very useful 
in killing lice, which is done by stop- 
ping the outlet and inlet. and using 
any standard disinfectant or crude oil. 
The crude oil stays on top of the 
water, and has the same effect as if 
used in a dipping tank. With the use 
of disinfectants the hogs get benefits, 
both externally and internally, and 
I never have lice on any hogs when I 
use either of these methods occa- 
sionally. While I note objections to 
arrangements of this kind in some 
farm papers, I feel sure that these 
objections must be ratsed by parties 
who find it wrong in theory only, and 
not im practice. 


Open Air Poultry House 


D. RB. VAN HORN 


Our new poultry house easily ac- 
commodates 150 fowls. It is 40x12 
feet, about 9 feet high in front and 4 
at the back. It is divided into three 
compartments, roosting room, scratch- 
ing shed and nest room. The shed is 
open in front, but a curtain operating 
like a ‘stage curtain and hanging at 
any hight is on the inside. On stormy 
days and in the morning the curtain 
is kept down, 

The nest room is 10x12 feet and 
contains both trap and. plain nests, 
We keep litter-and straw in this room 
and feed here aswell as in the other 
two rooms. Along one wall we built 
a slat rack into which we stuff fourth 
“cutting alfalfa as fast as the chickens 
eat it out. Two double sash. windows 
afford. -plenty of light and eee 
keep out drafts. 

The roost room contains simply the 
roosts and dropping board. Fourteen 
2x2-inch boards were placed 10 inches 
apart, the ends resting upon two 2x4- 
inch boards. These in turn rest upon 
the posts, ome at each corner. To 
facilitate cleaning, a- brass shotgun 
shell was sunk into the top of each 
post and a bolt, from: the under side, 


2x4-inch - boards, directly over the 
‘posts. These slip’ into the’ °shells. 

When. the.-shells. are” filled. with. coal 
oil the mites will ‘not-leave the roosts 
‘and may. be dealt with.there alone. 

; The dropping board is hinged-to the 
back; it hooks up in front; allowing 
-easy~remreval of the -mafure- - In one 
corner of the scratching shed I built 
a feed bin. In another corner is a 
‘compartment seif-feeder. The rest of 
‘the space ‘is given over to the chickens. 
Wire ..netting.-stretches across the 
“opening in front of the shed; half of 
this netting was fastened to a frame 
and hinged to open like a gate. 

, The windows have'a novel arrange- 
ment. .First, the upper sash was 
hinged-to ‘the top of the.casing. .-Then 





| the lower one was in turn hinged te 
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Live Stock and Poultry 
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but that was not as satisfac- 


was driven. uf. inte. the _ supporting. 
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the bottom of the upper one. Thus 
the one or both may be readily. raised. 
The lower one folds up ‘against the 
upper one, and both swing up and be- 


tween the studding. Wire netting 
stretches across the outside of the 
windows. 

The windows were also equipped 


with muslin curtains. The cloth was 
tacked to old but usable shade rollers 


and attached to the bottom of the 
window sills. Then the curtain could 
be pulled up to cover all or half or 
any part of the opening. Especially 


are the curtains helpful in the roost 
room. 


More Light on Blackhead 


Contrary to older views, recent 
studies by the Rhode Island station, 
show that blackhead of turkeys is not 
a “catching” disease. It is not trans- 
mitted from sick birds to well birds 
in the flock as typhoid fever or diph- 
theria are spread among human be- 
ings. The germs which cause black- 
Head are present in nearly all turkeys 
and fowls, sick or well; and whether 
the disease will develop depends en- 
tirely upon how the turkeys are man- 
aged, and especially on how they are 
fed. 

Turkeys, it is further pointed out, 
are very far from being “domesti- 
cated” birds; they are still semiwild 
in nature and in habits, and are by 
no means adapted to man’s methods 
for artificial propagation. The turkey 
raiser is scarcely justified in worrying 
about the dangers of “infected soil’’ or 
about the danger of infection from 
ordinary hens, or from turkeys that 
are sick. It is not advisable to invite 
infection, but it appears that the dan- 
ger from these sources has in the past 
been overemphasized. 

Thus the problem of the turkey 
Taiser is not the attempt to avoid the 
parasites of blackhead, for they are 
omnipresent among poultry and can- 
not be escaped. It is to care for and 
feed the poults so that the disease 
germs will not develop in the intes- 
tines of the birds and cause trouble. 
When turkeys are cared for properly 
and fed properly the blackhead dis- 
ease will be found to take care of it- 
self. 





Tomatoes for Hogs—On farms 
where there is an excess of tomatoes, 
the surplus may be cooked and fed to 
hogs. The hogs would not eat the 
green tomatoes unless eooked. That 
which is not. needed for immediate 
use is stored away in air-tight barrels 
for future use. The top layer decays, 
but that beneath remains good. 





Every once in a while the old clock 
seems to get out of repair. Nothing 
seems to be the matter but the clock 
won’t run. Try saturating a cloth with 
kerosene and placing same inside of 
the clock. Nine times out of 10, -un- 
less some of the works are actually 
out of repair, the clock will run just 
as good as it ever did.—[Young 
Farmer. 



























skillfully blended 
and processed 
make 


Grape-Nuts 


a most delicious 
food -in flavor 
as well as a 
great body, brain 
and nerve builder. 


“There's a Reason’ 
























































































































BREAK UP 
SETTING HENS 











Increase the Productiveness of your Flock 


THE BROODING HEN 
MEDICINAL REGULATOR 


Breaks Up Broodiness in 1 to 3 Days 


A scientific medicinal preparation, that 
controls the rise of temperature be gin- 
ning with the broodiness; thus diverting 
the hen from setting. Sold under mone y- 
back guarantee. Trial order of 20 tablets 
mailed prepaid for 25 cents. 

Copyrighted 1917. B. W. Stearns 


UNADILLA REMEDY CO., Unadilla, N.Y. 


























THE RIGHT 
BOX ond'chitks 

Easy to pack, come 
flat, do not break 











theeggs. Shipany 
distance. Write 
for prices. 
ee FARMS, Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. I New York 





Green Mountain Silos 


Cannot Blow Over 
Our new system of guy wires holds 
the silo firm in any wind (we 
guarantee it). All staves are 





tive; hoops are extra strong; doors 
fit tight—like a refrigerator. Write 
today for Green Mountain Silo 
iterature. 








TWE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO 
343 WEST STREET 
RUTLAND, 
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Special Proposition 


Tornado Silos 
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' GRADE”: SILOS. 











FARMERS and DAIRYMEN: Write for our: 
SPECIAL OFFER on ABSOLUTELY ‘BONE | 
. DRY Oregon Fir Silos. We save you money on HIGH 


TONGUES and GROOVES, More HOOPS, More 
DOORS, and most convenient and AIR’ TIGHT 
DOOR SYSTEM on the market. 

Safety Anchor System Free 


‘We have made the TORNADO for years; and our Silos speak 
for themselves. . Write now for our special early offer. 


~~ 


No .KNOTS,. Extra. - Heavy. 








Dept. B, ? Massillon, Ohio 





| had R. HARRISON & CO, 
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Among the Farmers 





NEW YORK 
Watch the Legislature 


The substance of suggestions offered 
by representatives of farmers, fruit 
growers and dairymen to the war 
committee of the senate and assembly, 
et the meeting in Albany last week, as 
the basis for ‘the food bill, was that 
legislative acts directed for the stimu- 
lation of food production and its con- 
servation, should embrace only the 


legalization of farmers’ co-operative 
organizations, and of state terminal 
markets in cities. Food legislation 


should be 
lators, those 
futures, 
It was 
maximum 
to the federal 


directed only against specu- 
who trade in options and 


urged that the question of 
and minimum prices be left 
government. It was 
stated that for New York to make its 
food laws more stringent than the 
federal food bill would’ result in keep- 
ing necessary food supplies out of the 
state, and the exportation of the food 
grown here. The war committee held 
the first session in Albany and another 
meeting in New York city as prelimi- 
nary to a food bill to be introduced at 
the extra session of the legislature, 
called for July $1 

It seems that the war committee of 
the legislature is extremely keen 
about increased production, but not 
very strong in regard to regulating the 
extortionate practices of middlemen 
and retail food vendors. Already 
from 200 to 400% increases are added 
on to the prices obtained by farmers 
for farm products. It is obvious that 
food legislation that protects such 
extortionate practices will not en- 
courage increased production nor pro- 
tect consumers from price holdups. 

Producers are not very enthusiastic 
about the outcome of food legislation. 
Producers never did learn to trust 
Gov Whitman and they have little 
faith in the leaders of the legislature. 
Real marketing reform is to be com- 
mended and hoped for. The trouble 
is, the people in the legislature who 
are talking about food control are 
woefully ignorant as to what ought to 
be done, or how to do it. That leader- 
ship is distrusted by the greater par 
of producers throughout the state. 


Constructive legislation that would 
give fair profits to producers, that 
would prevent gambling and absurd 


profits to middlemen, and at the same 
time that would protect consumers, is 
desirable, but the way the legislators 
are going at the matter looks at this 
date as if they are completely at sea, 
without practical knowledge as to 
which end of the ship to look for the 
rudder. 

When buttermilk is going to waste 
up state and milk dealers are charg- 
ing consumers 10 cents a quart for 
this product, it is evident that reform 
in marketing is sorely needed, yet not 
one single suggestion coming out of 


the legislative committee would cor- 
rect these evils It is therefore in- 
cumbent upon farmers and farm 
organizations to watch the governor 
and several members of the _ legis- 
lature, else farm producers will be 
loaded up with farm products and 


prices below real cost of production 
will result as the price of extra labor 
and expense. Watch the legislature! 


Great § State Fair Ahead 
At Syracuse from September 10 to 
15 will be held the New York state 


fair. It is so full of promise this year 
as to be really inspiring. One of the 
ottractive features will be the assem- 
bling of soldiers by the war depart- 
ment at a military training camp. At 
least 25,000 men will be in training 
for service in France. But equally 
important is the mobilization of the 
food-producing resources, and these 
will be seen at the state fair. 

Never has the state fair 
sion worked so hard as this summer 
i out-exhibit any former effort. 
Children’s work of every kind, in the 
gurden, in the kitchen, in the poultry 
yord, in the fields, in the interest of 


commiis- 


the battle for food on the farm, will 
be unusually attractive this year. 
Woman's work also has been put for- 
ward as one of the great features, and 


no homekeeper can fail in being bene- 
fited by a visit. No less important 
will be the old attractions of live stock, 


dairying, field crops, fruit and ma- 
chinery. Farm machinery particu- 
larly will take an advanced place this 
year, due to shortage of labor and 
better prices to farmers, thus enabling 
them to buy best types of tools and 
machines, that they may accomplish 
more on the land than with mere 


hand labor alone. 

The purpose of the state fair is 
foremost to illustrate, enlighten, stim- 
ulate and recognize adequately the 
agricultural enterprise of the Empire 
state. Hence the effort for the fair of 


1917 will be a united one and its 5ué- 
cess sure to eclipse any simitar enter- 
prise <f the nee. aan 000 

ie being expended new construction 
and rearrangements of buildings. The 
most complete h exhibition build- 
ing in the world now erected 
at a contract price of $180,000. A 
new mile race track, with three sub- 
ways, is being built. The grandstand 
and buildings adjacent have been 
moved to new locations. When com- 
pleted the fair plant will be the most 
complete in the world. Keep the state 
fair in mind, therefore, and make it 
a vacation trip from the farms this 
year. 


Western New York Gleanings 
ALVAIL H, PULVER 

The canneries of western New York 
have largely started up for the season, 
the first packs being rhubarb, straw- 
berries, sweet cherries and peas. All 
packs so far have been heavy, with 
the exception of sweet cherries, and 
this crop is very small im all sections, 
the percentage for the state being 
only 48%, as against 85% last year. 
The trees are in fine foliage, but 
heavy rains at a critical time pre- 
vented a full set of the fruit. The 
late varieties of cherries promise a 
much better crop, though the shot- 
hole fungus is again making inroads, 
as it did last season, and many trees 
are being defoliated. As the canners 
are obligated by sweet cherry con- 
tracts, it will be necessary to bring in 
fruit from districts such as Cayuga, 
Genessee, Oneida, Onondaga and Eris 
counties, which have the best show- 
ings this season. 

Canners of vegetables have been 
notified by the co-operative committee 
on canned goods, acting with the 
council of national defense, to reserve, 
until further notice, the following 
percentages of their 1917 packs sub- 
ject to government order: Peas 12%, 
corn 12%, tomatoes 18%. Because of 
the uncertainty as to the actuai num- 
ber of troops which may be called 
out, an accurate estimate of the 
quantity of canned goods which will 
be required by the army is impossible, 
but the army must be given first con- 
sideration in the season's distribution 
of the output of the factories. It is 
thought that in many instances it may 
be necessary to cut down deliveries to 
the trade with which contracts were 
made before the war started. 

In the Marion district, the canning 
plant of the J. B. Malcolm company 
will again open after a long period of 
inactivity. Raspberries will be the 
first crop taken, for which 7 cents per 
quart will be paid, with crates and 
baskets furnished. Later an acreage 
of spinach may be arranged for. 

At the annual meeting of the Sodus 
cold storage company the following 
directors were elected for one year: 
Herman L. Kelly, Dr J. F. Myers, 
Byron J. Case, James G. Case, Burton 
B. Kelly, Thomas Wrates and Philip 
Sucher. The directors elected as 
officers: President, Herman L. Kelly; 
vice-president, Byron J. Case; secre- 
tary, James G. Case, and treasurer 
and manager, Philip Sucher. 


Long Island Farm Notes 

W. B. TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y 

Wet weather greatly hindered grain 
harvesting, particularly wheat. The 
attack of rust reduced the yield some- 
what. There is a good growth of 
grass and clover in the stubble fields 
due to the abundance of rainfall since 
early spring. Rye will bea good crop. 
Oats is making a fine growth and in 
some fields lodged badly. This is 
noticed especially where manure or 
a fertilizer containing a large per- 
centage of nitrogen was used. 

There is some evidence of potato 
blight, but there is no let-up in 
spraying, and the late crop is now 
making its best growth. There is an 
increased acreage in Irish Cobblers, 
which promise a good yield. A few 
fields show signs of rot, particularly 
on low land. Farmers in the Orient 
section are growing seed to be shipped 
to Cuba. 

Cabbage and cauliflower planting is 
in full swing, and the acreage will be 
rather above the average. Cauliflower 
seed sold as high as $1.50 an ounce, 
due to the scarcity of imported seed. 
Work on the state highway between 
Good Ground and Quogue has been 
resumed. When completed it will 
form the connecting link between the 
Hamptons and the county seat. 








Tioga Co—Many pieces of corn and 
potato ground which were fitted and 
refitted several times, have not been 
planted. Much damage was done by 
rain washing out and water lying on 
crops also hail has torn much to 
pieces, especially gardens. No bumper 
crops for this county this year, al- 
though farmers have done their full 
duty.—[A. A. Drew. 

Patriotic Farmers’ Fund — This 
fund, described in a recent issue, now 
has a total amount of loans on file of 
$267,091. The average amount of the 





loan is $99 to 2679 people. The loan 





Dog Tags—The N Y state dept of 
agri is sending out the new state dog 
license tags to county, town and city 
clerks. The tags are brass and are 
to be issued at once. 

With the Promotion of Prof M. C. 
Burritt, county agri leader in the 
N Y state agri col, to the head of the 
dept of extension teaching. Prof H. E. 
Babcock, asst state leader of farm 
bureaus, succeeds Prof Burritt. Both 
appointments are received with grati- 
fication all over New York, as the 
men are ideally adapted to the work 
for which they have been _ selected. 
Hereafter county agents in N Y will 
look directly to Prof Babcock as 
state leader for the immediate super- 
vision of farm bureau work. 


OHIO 


Troops on Fair Grounds 
CLARENCE METTERS 

More than 2000 troops who are be- 
ing mustered into the United States 
army are quartered on the Ohio 
State fair grounds. Camp Willis, 
which was used for the mobilization 
of the Ohio soldiers last year, has 
been torn up, and as there was no 
other place for the troops to be 
mobilized, the state board of agricul- ~ 
ture gladly granted the use of the 


Wheat 
harvest was greatly interfered with 


by the frequent rains. 


Corn and Fruit Promising 


T. G, BROSIUS, SENECA COUNTY, 0 

Frequent showers caused rapid 
growth in corn and all vegetables, but 
temporarily stopped the haymaking, 
which was two to three weeks late. 
Wheat harvest is also late, but the 
crap will be much better than indj- 
cated in the spring, perhaps 85%, of 
an average. Oats promise unusually 
well. More ground is being cultj- 
vated in truck of various kinds than 
ever before. 

The crop of winter apples will be 
light on account of cool, damp 
weather, causing drop. Fall varieties 
will be more plentiful; nearly a ful 
crop. Peaches are a _ failure, but 
other fruits, as cherries and Plums, 
are a good crop; also berries. The 
new state market road from Tiflin to 
Fremont is being pushed rapidly to 
completion. 





Ashtabula Co—Farmers have not all 
their buckwheat planted. Most of the 
crops are looking good except corn, 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American a te a At a cost of 
only six cents @ you can advertise any- 
or, a % tax sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial © a number 
counts as one Cash must «company sach § 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 


as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must eo received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in, of the me week. 
sone & “FARMS FOR R SALB”’ r- 
REN’ jccepted @ above rate, 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE aaa 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPBH or display of 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 








PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufac ufacturers are writing for 
Patents procured through me. Four 

—— of invention, wanted, lp 
market your ine wr, Advice St B. B. OW 
94 Owen Building, Washington, D C. — 


a WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Sen@ dime for Household package 
i = calicoes. PATCHWORK COMPANY, 











MISCELLANZOUS 


a eg By gS) 
DERBY, 4534 St Pauls Avenue. Jersey City, N J. 


WANTED—Prices are higher. Red clover biessoms, 
liverwort or hepatica leaves, stramonium or jimsoa 
leaves, wild ginger or coltsfoot root, dandelion root, 
lady slipper root, and beeswax. Write B. J. FELT- 
HAM, Olean. 'N N Y. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY 


CABBAGE PLANTS—HMillions of Surehead, Suc- 
cession, All Head Barly, Fiat Dutch, $1 per 1000. 
Re-rooted plants (mass of fine new Toots), $1.60 per 
1000; 500, $1. Snowball cauliflower, $3 per 1000; 
500, $2. ed, $4.50 per 1000; 500, 50. 
Winter Queen, Golden Heart, White Plume, Giant 
Pascal celery, $1. a Wd = > e-rooted, 
2.50 per 1000; $1. We ship only good 
plants. F. W. ROGHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. 


CELERY PLANTS—White Plume. Winter oom, 
Golden Heart and Giant Pascal. all fine re-roote 
plants, $3 per 1000; 5000, $14. Golden Self Blanch: 
ing (French growr seed), $4.50 per 1000. Cabbage 
plants—Surehead, Enkhuizen Glory and Copenhagen 
Market, $1.30 per 1000; re-rooted, $1.60 per 1000. 
Cauliflower plants—re-rooted Henderson’s Snowball, 
$3 per 1000. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Runner and pot-grown plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Also raspberry. blackberry 











plants, fruit trees. Catalog free. 

SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y, 

CABBAGE CAULIFLOWER, celery. brussels 
sprouts, beets, lettuce. parsley, asparagus plants. 


Mail or express prepaid. Catalog fre. HARRY L 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


M A C SEED GRAINS—Rosen rye, Red Rock and 
Perfection winter wheat, mammoth red clover seed, 
winter vetch, EDW. EB. EVANS, West Branch, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Golden_ Self Blanching celery plants, 
$3 per thousand. C, T. PETERSON, Linesville, Pa. 


CELERY, lettuce plants, for field, 
$1 1000, $8. 5) 10.000. a. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 


LIVE STOCK 


BELROSE FARMS, Poolville. N Y, offer two regis- 
tered yearling Duroc-Jersey boars. paid. 
Prices right. Pigs for September delivery. 


$200 BUYS A REGISTERED Guernsey bull, two 
years old, weight 1100 pounds. J. BR. HOYT, BR D, 
Shickshinny, Pa. ° 























AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST . Apria BARRELS FOR gal B—stendard size best 
» ° er now, e ey can tu 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City. [| Miivim, DEVEL Pine Pisin “x ¥ — 
BEST STANDARD APPLE BARRELS. Prompt 
STOCK shipment. ROBT. GILLIES, Medina, N Y. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








FARMERS, 18 OR OVER WANTED—Men, women. 


U 8 government jobs. $90 month. Hundreds vacan- 
cies. Common education sufficient. Write imme- 
INSTI- 


diately for free list of positions. FRANKLIN 
TUTE, Dept E40, Rochester, N Y. 


YOU WANT A SURE JOB, with big pay. cay 
hours and rapid advance? Write for my big -_ 

DW822, which a you _ how you can get 
good government position. EARL HOPKINS, Wash: 
ington, D CC. 


#40 PER MONTH AND paid good 


EXPENSES 
men for taking orders. Steady work. PROTEUTIVS 
NURSERIES, Geneva, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 











DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


perience, who wish to work on farms. 

stea ber man, write for an order bian 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make no 
charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Avenue, 
New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We have many 
ex- 








WANTED—Agents to look after the interests of 
American Agriculturist in your locality, whole or 
part time. Liberal commission and a permanent 
position. When writing, send ~yg | FA. two or three 

ness or professional men for Address 
Agency Department, ORANGE JUDD D COMPANY. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











REGISTERED JERSEY BULL CALVES. (excellent 
ue Low prices HENRY INGALIS, 





STANCHIONS 


aranteed to please 
subject to trial in 
re right. Send for booklet. 
A, Forestville, Ct. 


CRULMB’S STANCHIONS are 
the purchaser. They are shipp 
the buyer’s stable. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Bor A. 


DOGS 


COLLIE PUPPIES from high class, 

. the handsome and intelligent kind, 
farmers’ prices. Circular free. CLOVERNOOK 
COLLIE FARM, Chambersburg, Pa. 





THREE-QUARTERS MILE LAKE FRONTAGE— ri 
125 acres, with 28 head of cows, heifers, steers 0 
horses ; . cart, carriages, sleighs, sleds. har- 
nesses, mowing machine, horse rake, plows. harrom®, 
etc, etc. Splendidly located in large village wit 
creamery and high school and on road bet wees 
two cities; fine fishing, boating “and bathing in tebe 
Forty acres in level, rock-free, dark loam fields, cw 
ting, Ca hay; 0 bearing 
ha 3. two-story house, 

d in good repair. Everything 
, if taken soon, as owner is a 


Nassau Street, New York. 





COLLARS — Bando | pedigreed, puppies, also grown 
female Bargain. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, 





WRITB MBP wh in want of Shepherd dogs. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALB—Milking machine. Two cow auto- 

tic vacuum and natural air pressure type. In first 
Class. condition. _ Address BG HEIGHON, 6 
South Arlington, Bast Orange, N J. 








ome Green ae 

one ing ma- 
ohine te F. W. KINGSLBY. 
51 Fourth Avenue, Bast Orange, N J. 





SETTLE IN UTH, = oppor able 
awaits the farmer. ‘= =» apd. Me —_ 
climate, excellent schools, be aon * neig ‘ed 
Send name and address - enetitully testerelle 
onal opportun Sy low priced. 
the N we Year's sul- 
F. H. LaBA Agri Ast 

ERA Skt = Va. 
tly 

FARM HUNDRED ACRES. ee an 

located, we on me anes ss painted, si oo 





scription free. 








water and 
LIAM 5. Route 1M Marathon, WY. 
OLD HOMESTEAD FARM of 100 acres for sie 
on state road. seres timber. RB. © 
FANCHER, LaFayette, N Y. 
- ; i °i 
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progress; crop 
cutting clover, 
making hay. Prices about the same 
ag last month, except wheat is lower. 
Very little fruit of any kind. 


Trumbali Co—Wheat is fine, two 
weeks late in ripening. Potatoes never 
jooked finer, and a large acreage. Oats 
are fine, and a large acreage. Corn is 
a good stand, but small. Hay is a-good 
crop; a few began haying a week ago. 

Noble Co—Wheat is about a three- 
quarters crop. There is not much 
fruit of any kind; pastures good, but 
weather too wet for corn and for cut- 
ting wheat. A complaint is that po- 
tatoes have rotted; also onions and 
grepes. Wheat should all be put un- 
der cover. 

Madison Co — Farmers delayed 
plowing corn. Pastures are fine. 
Farmers had trouble getting wheat 
harvested. Farm help scarce at $2. 
to $3.50 p day. Fat cattle are scarce. 
Chicks are $3.25 p lb, butter 30c, corn 
$1.70 p bu, wheat L 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Round About Pennsylvania 
0 D. SHOCK 

Gov Brumbaugh vetoed the bill 
which was intended to permit the 
bleaching of flour. Allentown is con- 
sidering the establishing of curb or 
open-air markets. A centrally located 
square may also be used as a camping 
ground for the farmers who wish to 
sell direct to the consumer. Easton 
has enjoyed the curb markets system 
for nearly a century. 

Berks and Lehigh peach orchards 
promise an exceptionally heavy yield 
of fruit. The customary “June drop” 
has been smaller than usual, and 
growers are thinning the fruit liber- 
ally. In southern Pennsylvania great 
apple orchards show every indication 
for a phenomenally large crop of 
choice fruit. 

The York county fair management 
anticipate the largest number of ex- 
hibitors in the history of the organ- 
ization, as the field, orchards and 
gardens are overflowing with the 
choicest products. Several buildings 
are being enlarged. Sec Heckert pre- 
pared a list of special prizes to 
stimulate competition. 

Several tractors now in operation 
in eastern Pennsylvania are meeting 
with much success. Their almost 
general use in the coming years is 
now edicted—especially since good 
farm horses are becoming scarce and 
extremely valuable. The war demand 
has greatly reduced their number in 





eastern and southern Pennsylvania’ 


farming districts. 

Regardless of the general com- 
plaint about high prices, cabbage and 
onions were sold on the Philadelphia 
wholesale market places at prices 
considerably below the cost of pro- 
duction and shipment. Many grow- 
ers discontinued shipments of early 
vegetables because of the financial 
losses which had been incurred. 

Continued rains and lack of sun- 
Shine interfered with the harvesting 
of the hay and grain crops, much 
damage resulting. The wheat and 
Tye crops ripened frilly two weeks 
later than during the average normal 
scason, The month was remarkable 
for its low temperature and frequent 
Tains. 


Forest Game Preserves—Surveys 
are being made of several forest 
tracts and some auxiliary forest re- 
Serves. by the state forestry dept, with 
the idea of converting them into 
game preserves. The state game 
commission is co-operating in the 
matter. The latter maintains at 
present 20 preserves out of the 
Tevenue from the hunters’ license 
law, and these reserves are now 
centers of propagation work. 


Farmers in Quandary—Bucks Co 
farmers are wondering why they 
have been asked to stop killing old 
hens to supply the commission men, 
when they are compelled to pay 
P 100 Ibs for mixed feed, part of 
which the chickens will not eat, and 
when the dealers only allow them 32c 
P doz for eggs. 

Crawford Co—Much rain in past 
weeks, Corn small and grassy. Po- 
tatoes are growing good, but need 
Gry weather in order to be cared for. 
Some very good wheat over the 
county. Wet weather delayed buck- 
wheat seeding. The bumper crops of 
the newspapers are not being real- 
ized.— [J. F. Seary. 

Haying Goes Nicely—Farmers got 
along nicely with their hay making 
in Northumberland Co. Hay was a 
Food crop. Very few loads were sold 
out of the fields. Wheat cutting is 
pregressing slowly. Grain was unusu- 
ally late in ripening. The grain yield 
in this section is equal to the average 
of any previous year. Truckers are 
digging their early potatres and sell- 


‘ 
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vetoed. The few d¢zgri bills escaped, 
except that permitting of the bleach- 
ing of four, which, as expected, was 
vetoed. In approving the dept of agri 
bill a cut of $33,000 was made in the 
appropriation. The road bill appro- 
priating $10,373,740 was approved, but 
the governor cut $500,000 from the 
state aid highway item. The act per- 
mitting the ,.employment of prisoners 
in county jails or almhouse or “county 
home” farms was approved. The gov- 
ernor completed his examination of 
bills, having had time until July 28 for 
that purpose. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
All About West Virginia 


WwW. N. B. 

Forty-five consulting veterinarians 
have been appointed for inspecting 
and testing live stock for interstate 
shipment. Gov Cornwell: has in- 
structed county courts not to let any 
more contracts for road construction 
until the funds allotted are on deposit 
in a local bank. Road work under 
way throughout the state is progress- 
ing slowly owing to the impossibility 
of securing labor and materials. 

Arrangements have been made for 
a state grange picnic at Gaston in 
Lewis county, September 1. Elaborate 
preparations are being made for the 
event, which is designed to revive in- 
terest in granges. Among the speak- 
ers will be Oliver Wilson, master of 
the national grange, and T. C. Atke- 
son, master of the state grange. 

Last year the Pan Handle agricul- 
tural club was a guest of the business 
men of Wheeling. Now the farmers 
are planning to return the courtesy at 
a big outing at which they will be 
hosts to the business men. 


Tin Cans at Cost — Throughout 
W Va dealers are agreeing to handle 
tin cans at cost in order to give aid 
in canning and preserving all the 
fruits and vegetables possible” this 
year. C. M. Love, a Huntington hard- 
ware merchant, has received 30, 
cans for 36 girls’ clubs of Cabell Co 
and others at cost. 


DELAWARE 
Cantaloups Were Good Crop 


A. C. OUTTEN, DELAWARE 


In spite of cutworms, rose bugs and 
other insects, this year’s crop of can- 
taloups was the largest raised for 
years. Many early plants were de- 
stroyed and cool weather hindered 
growth, but in spite of these calami- 
ties the plants fairly jumped. Some 
fruits on the vines are as large as big 
apples. Thousands of dollars’ worth 
of cantaloup carriers were manufac- 
tured and stored in large warehouses, 

The largest shipping centers in Del- 
aware are Seaford, Bridgeville and 
Selbyville, which average in the hight 
of the season from 5) to 60 cars 
daily. A movement has been started 
among the progressive cantaloup 
growers of Sussex county for regulat- 
ing the loading of freight cars. More 
track room for loading is needed. The 
buyers often have difficulty to secure 
the necessary refrigerator cars, and 
as a consequence much fruit rots. 
A buyers’ organization is to be 
formed so as to regulate equal dis- 
tribution of the produce. 


Sussex Co—Corn is only partly cul- 
tivated and yellow from rain. Early 
potatoes were a fine crop, seliing at 
60c p bskt. Tomatoes are late and 
not up to average. Apples fair, Early 
Harvest being shipped now. Corn is 
$1.75, eggs 32c p doz, butter 30c p Ib, 
chickens 32c. 


Cuts Leose from Distant Makers 
(From Page 1.] 


crop coming to maturity so fast, that 
had I not disposed of it immediately, 
it would have shot up into seed. This 
made way for the second planting. 
When I consigned to New York I only 
received 75 cents a package from 
which must be deducted the freight 
and commission charges. My own 
method of doing the marketing was 
by far the more satisfactory way. 

At the point where I have my farm 
30 or 40 other neighbors grow lettuce, 
some in smaller quantities, while a 
good many im larger quantities. The 
question may be raised that if all my 
neighbors had taken the same posi- 
tion that I did, nothing at all would 
have been secured for the crop. But 
mone of the others had been doing 
this prior to my starting. A few of 
the other growers would — some to 

/ 


it. After figuring up the business I 
did, I found that I had come out very 
much to the good, and had made a 
profit of more than $600, after de- 
deducting all expenses. 


NEW JERSEY 

Salem Co  Probdiems—Asparagus, 
strawberries and eariy peas paid fairly 
well. There were not enough pickers 
and much fruit was ruined. Many 
patches were plowed under on account 
of shortage. Another problem was 
farm help, so that farmers’ wives 
had to help out planting. Vegetation 
looks well. Corn and potatoes give 
good promise. 


Hendcrson Co—Ground was too wet 
to hold up binder. Hay and grain 
were fair crops. Some corn in fair 
condition. Milk is $2.60 p 100 Ibs. 
Feeds are highest on record. Oats 
field down and ruined: Potatoes have 
fine growth. Fruits of all kinds scarce. 
Apples fair set. Veals are 14c p Ib, 
eges 36c p doz, corn $3.40 p 100 lbs, 
hay $13 p ton. 


MARYLAND 

Washington Co Promising — Corn 
came out. splendidly. Raspberries 
nearly all picked and crop was fair 
with good prices. Wheat was all cut 
by hail, but now headed well. Apples 
and peaches were destroyed by hail. 
Prices very good on farm products. 


Central Maryland Crop Notes— 
Wheat harvest, just brought to a fin- 
ish, was among the best we ever had. 
Farmers were much concerned about 
getting it into their barns; it rained 
nearly every day. Corn is making 
splendid growth; acreage is_ the 
largest by 10% that has ever been 
planted in one year. An unusually 
large crop of potatoes was planted. 
The apple crop will hardly go above 
20% of normal. The peach crop is 
very promising, and will nearly reach 
the bumper crop of a couple years 
ago. Prices on produce range as fol- 
lows: Wheat $2, corn $2, potatoes 
$1.50 to $2, bacon 24c p Ib, butter 30c, 
eggs 30c p doz. 

Anne Arundel Co—Recent rains 
somewhat put farmer back in work. 
Corn looks better than for many sea- 
sons. Tobacco looks well, but some. 
what grassy. Young chicks are $6 to 
$1 p doz, eggs 30 to 32c. 


Maryland Affairs—Calling attention 
to Md tomatoes, as an important 
item in the national food supply, the 
Md council of defense has issued a 
Stirring appeal to the patriotism of 
those who can come to the canners’ 
assistance and save waste by helping 
harvest and pack. County Agent Hud- 
son calls farmers’ attention to the 
great value of cleaning grain bins 
thoroughly each year before storing 
anew crop. Grange field days are: 
Braddock Heights, Aug 2; Cooptown, 
Aug 14; Claiborne, Aug 16; Tome 
institute, Aug 18. Somerset Co will 








have its field day Aug 23.—[E. O. 
Jean. 

Caroline Co—Wheat turned out 
good. Potatoes are being dug, and 


turning out very good. Quite an acre- 
age of late potatoes has_ been 
planted, 


Tobacco Coming Fast 


The tobacco crop throughout the 
Connecticut valley is coming on re- 
markably well. The generous amount 
of moisture and hot weather, if con- 
tinued, will soon place the crop at its 
normal stage, despite the late start. 
Growers are already prophesying one 
of the best crops in recent years. Buy- 
ers are about as thick as flies around 
a molasses jug in July. 
the important centers 50 
the crop has already been contracted 
for. This has special reference to stalk 
or sun-grown. Prices are better than 
a year ago, running from 22 to 25 
cents per pound in the bundle. East 
Hartford, Ct, reports the crop from 
6000 acres sold.» 








Tobacco Doing Well—Under date of 
July 14 a Warren Co, O, grower 
writes: Tobacco was all planted by 
July 6. Two weeks late, but making 
good growth. If season continues the 
same we will get a good crop yet. 
Plants were very scarce, so the acre- 
age is a little short, probably 5%. 
Wheat and corn and all crops and 
truck good. Plenty of everything but 
fruit, which is scarce. Farm help 
scarce. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes sold at 
$4@4.50 p bbl, new cabbages 1@ 
1.25, onions 2@2.25 p 100 lbs, dressed 
hens 30@31c, live hens 23@24c, new 
apples 1.50@2.25, peaches 2@2.50 p 





bu, hay 18@18.50 Pp ton, coarse bran 
37@38, butter 74%4@38c, cheese 
25% @ 26c, eggs 36@37c. 










Big money 
bailing hay— 
faster the press 
—the more the 
—e — that’s 
w. you 

use the 


with magneto, 
mounted on szme 
truck furnishes power. 





—turns out a con- 


A marvel for speed 
tinuous stream of bales. Heavy steel 
transmission, oolt Cooter and block 
dropper. Friction clutc! starts or sone [gees 


Free Book—Write for It 


“Tons Tell” gives facts, figures and pictures 
baling. 


~—all about hay 
postal will do, 


Sandwich Mfg. Co. 









25 Bushels 


Per A 


That's the yield set 
for the New York 
State Million Acre 
WHEAT CROP 
of 1918. Other 


States, too, = 
speeding upw eat 
production. You can produce 25 bushels 


pe sae oe Sane © oo0 ae eae ane 
ertilize and make a perfect Seed Bed with 


“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 
i. Hi. Mesien, Farm Superintendent, Comel 


College e, says: “We have three 
“Acme” Harrows which have been in use for years. 
They are most efficient tools where an exceptionally 

ane Light draft and comfort- 
able seat. Sizes 3ft. to 174 ft. wide. Send today for 
free book, “ The Acme Way to Crops That Pay.” 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 


120 Millington 
Elm St. N. J. 


No. 23 64 ft. Wide 




















Our hay caps save hay and al- 
falfa from rain and mildew. 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 
hay to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cotton canvass 
shed heaviest rains—dew-proof. Pay 
back cost many times. Our. location 
makes possible low prices. Also 
covers—tarpaulins—— tents at 
money-saving prices, 
Prompt shipment—satiefac- 
tion guaranteed. Write 
_ for prices and catalog. 
cae Atlanta Teat 
~~ Awning Co. 
~~ Box j-c Atanta, Ga, 








Nalunrce Beat Sau fume 


APPLY LIME THIS FALL 
Orders must be placed at ence to prevent 
disappointmeag. The extraordinary car 
shortage makes this imperative. 
Caledonia Mari Lime, the most soluble cal- 
cium carbonate, proves most economi- 
cal. Write for prices, facts, analysis, etc. 

CALEDONIA MARL BRANCH 
International Agricultural Corporation 
816 Marine Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Agriculture and Preparedness 
Herbert Myrick 


of the relation of 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


.ATFEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or 7—-Wheat— —Corn—, -—Oats—, 
aan 1917 1016 1917 1916 1917 1916 
(hicago cece — 121 2.15 al 87% .42% 
New York ... — — 216% .92 .92 .49 
Boston cw seee — - 2.07% .04 -90 .50 
St Louls ....243 1.27 2.05 .79 79% .42 
Toledo escece De 1.21 2.03 79 Blige 
Minneapolis .. 2.90 1.23 2.06 80 .78% 41 
Even before the senate passed the 
new food bill, and despite political 
unrest in Europe, the grain market 
experienced a sharp advance from the 
continued dormant state of the last 
few weeks. Trading in wheat was 
particularly affected, and prices for 
contracts at Chicago advanced 25 @ 
45e p bu. The total volume of busi- 
ness was small. rhe ofterings of 
wheat were small, and much of the 
bidding was on nominal market. 
When this went to press it was too 
early to see the effect of the new food 
bill on grain prices The farmers are 
guaranteed a minimum wheat price 
of $2 p bu The cash markets were 


weather 
although 


firmer and very tight The 
has been quite satisfactory, 
lack of rain was reported, 


Cash prices in the corn markets 
were firmer at the high level of $2.15 
@2.16', p bu for No mixed corn 
at New York, September corn was 
relatively = tfirmer than the ‘other 
mont hs; trading took place at 1.71G 

72% at Chicago The visible sup- 
ply of corn further decreased, leaving 
approximately 8,000,000 bus in sight, 
against 5,000,000 at the same time last 
year. Cash corn at New York brought 


2.1614; at Chicago 2.15. 

Promising crop conditions gave the 
oats market a firm undertone. De- 
spite the pressure of the continued 


uncertainty, the price shaded %@tIc 
p bu higher. Standard oats in the 
east brought S7!.@U2e p bu. 

Rye sold easier in fair demand. 


No 2 brought $2.10@2.12 for old and 


2.12 for new. August shipment was 
quoted at 1.72%. 
Under light offerings the barley 


to choice malt- 
while feed and 
1.25@1.39. 


market was firm. ty 
ing sold at 146@1.4 
mixing were quote ai it 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
“ar or dock From theee country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Apples 
At New York, the market 
weaker on the medium and lower 
grades of bskt apples. New Jersey, 
Del and Md sold at Mc@$2.25 p %- 
bu bskt. The evaporated apple mar- 
ket was quiet, with fcy stock bringing 

2@13c p Ib. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, the market con- 
tinued quiet, with choice marrow 
beans selling at $15.75@16 p 100 Ibs, 
medium 14.75@15, red kidney 13@ 
13.25, Imperial 13.2.5@13.50, choice 
Chilean green peas 10.0@11, green 
eplit 16.50@17. 


was 


Eges 
At New York, fcy eggs continued 
searce, demand good, offerings rela- 
tively light. Fresh-gathered extra 
sold at 38@G9c p doz, extra firsts 36 
@Bic, fey near-by hennery white 42 
@4ec, brown 40@42& 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, peaches continued 
firm and higher, with Ga selling at 
$2.25@3.25 p 6-bskt carrier, Del and 
Md t5@S85c p %-bu bskt, cherries 





firmer, sweet 10@15c¢ p qt, Sour. 8@ 
10c, currants sold well at 8@9c p at, 
strawberries steady, western N Y 3 
18, fey raspberries selling well at 3@ 
7c p pt, southern cantaloups sold bet- 
ter at 75c@1 p standard cra, Cal 2@ 
2.30, watermelons 100@300 p car. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market was 
steady to firm, with No 1 timothy 
bringing $20@22 p ton, shipping 12@ 
14, fey mixed clover 18@19, rye straw 
15 @ 16. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, prices for feeds were 
stronger. Western spring bran 
brought $56.25 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 46.50, red dog 58, coarse corn 
meal 3.14)@ @4.10 p 100 lbs, hominy 
S40 p bbl. 

Onions 

At New York, the onion market re- 
mained draggy, with yellow and white 
Tex onions bringing 75c@$1.25 p eo 
Ky 2.25 p 100 lbs, Del and Md 1@1.2 


p bu_bskt, eastern shore })c@1, Jer- 
sey Toc @1.50, L.I yellow 3@4 p bbl, 
Bermuda 5 @1p bu cra. 


Potatoes 


At New York, the potato market 
Was steady, with little change in 


prices. Long Island potatoes brought 
$3.540@4.0 p bbl, N J and Del 3.50@ 
1, eastern shore 3.25@4, Va 3@3.75, 
Jersey sweet potatoes 1@4 p bskt. 
Poultry 

At New York, the.market was only 
moderately active. Prices on fowls 
weaker at 22@23c p lb, steady on 
broilers at 26@2S8e. Dressed poultry 
continued dull, with best fowls 2214 @ 
24e p lb, Phila and L I broilers 33@ 


3B5e, Va broilers 30@33c, western old 
hens and toms 23c, dry-picked ture 
keys 22c, LIspring ducklings 22¢, 


western fowls 24 @25c. 
Vegetables 

At New York, under heavy receipts 
practically all vegetables suffered a 
sharp decline. Choice green aspara- 
gus brought $1.50@2.50 p doz bchs, 
N J wax beans he @$1 p bskt, near- 
by beans $1@2.50 p 100 bcehs, carrots 
$1@2, N J corn $2.25@3 p 100 ears, 
N J cucumbers $1@1.50 p bskt, L I 
cauliflower $1.50@5 p bbl, L I cab- 
bage 25@t0c p bbl, N Y state lettuce 
25@ The p 2-doz cra, N J peppers $1 
@1.50 p large bx, western N Y peas 
$1.50@2.25, near-by romajne 40@ 75c 
p bbl, N Y spinach $2 p bskt, Jersey 
squashes 0 @75e p bskt, rutabagas $1 
@1.10 p bbl, Del and Md tomatoes 2 
@2.25 p 6bskt cra. 

Wool 


Fine wools reported to be for gov- 
ernment purposes recently featured 
in the wool market. Market on 
practically all grades continued 
strong. Domestic fleeces remained 
firm at 54@75c p lb, the higher price 
notably at Boston and country points 
in the eastern states. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 lbs =—-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-—, — Sheep 

1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 

Chicago ......$14.05 $10.60 $15 50 $10 D $11. 4 on. 38 
Bt Paul ..ccce 11.50 10.00 15.15 
New York . 14 25 10.85 13.80 


Buffalo... ....+. 19.75 10.75 15.75 . 8.25 
Pittsburgh .... 13.25 10.50 15.65 10.20 10.50 8.00 
Kansas City .. 13.80 10.60 15.45 9.90 10.00 7.25 








At New York, steers opened active 
on rather limited receipts and prices 
15@25¢ p 100 Ibs higher; bulls and 
cows also firm to a fraction higher. 
Later in the week with slow dressed 
beef market steer$ very dull and 25c 
lower, bulls and cows in light supply 
and full steady. Market closed with 
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“Brown Swiss Bull to Walhalla Farms 


This is Milton K of Laurel Rocks, a Brown Swiss buil of unusual 
merit, who was consigned to the recent Pottstown saleby C. D. Marshall 
of Pennsylvania and: bought by Walhalla” farms ‘of Middleburg, NY, 


for $1550. A great bull indeed! 


steers again 15@25¢ off,. bulls and 
cows steady. Steers have ranged in 
price from $9.50@13.90 p 100 Ibs, lat- 
ter figure for 2 cars Pa cattle, 1372 
to 1480 lbs average, 1 fcy steer, 1960 
Ibs at 14.25, bulls 7.25@10, 1 fcy do 
11, cows 4.50@9, 2 head 9.15, tail-ends 
4.25. Calves opened less active, 
prime veals steady, other calves 25c 
lower. Later in’ the week prime 
veals agajn declined 25c, other grades 
25@50c off, skim milk calves and 
grassers }S0@75c lower with a slow 
trade. Market closed steady. Veals 
have sold during the week at 12@ 
16.50 p 100 lbs, culls 9@11, skim milk 
calves 8@ 10.50, grassers 7@9.50, year-, 


lings 6.50. Closing prices: Veals 12 
716, culls 10@11,.50, skim milk calves 
@10, grassers 7.50@9, yearlings 


O@ &. rf 5. 

Sheep opened 0c p 100 Ibs lower 
and ruled dull and barely steady dur- 
ing the week, closing firm. Lambs 
showed a sharp decline early in the 
week, and with a very slack demand 
eased off another 25@50c later. Mar- 
ket closed firm to 25c higher. Closing 


prices for sheep were $6@10; culls 
4 H0G@o.W, closing prices for lambs 
12.50@16.50, latter figure for. prime 


Ky lambs. Top for Va 16, West Va 
16.10, culls 11@12.530. 

Hogs opened steady, later declined 
15@ 2c p 100 lbs, closing easier. Clos- 
ing quotations: Medium to fairly 
heavy state and Pa hogs $15.00@ 
15.80, pigs and lights -15@15.50, 
reughs 14. 

The Horse Market 

The market was quiet forall grades 
of work horses last week, with very 
little trading outside of good _ sea- 
soned offerings. Fair to good heavy 
drafters are quoted at $260@300 ea, 
chunks 180@260, common to choice 
second-hand, general purpose horses 
60 @ 1060. 

At Buffalo, N Y, there were re- 
ceived 5625 cattle, market 25@50c p 
100 lbs lower on ali grades. Receipts 
of hogs totaled 6400, market 10@15c 


higher. Medium, heavy hogs and 
Yorkers sold $15.90@16 p 100 lbs, 


light hogs 15@15.25. Sheep and lamb 
receipts were 1000, top lambs selling 
at 15.7 7D. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, there were re- 
ceived 150 cars of cattle, market slow, 
prices barely steady. Top for cattle 
was $12.75 p 100 Ibs. Hog receipts 
amounted to 30 double cars, market 
10¢c p 100 ibs higher than previous 
week. Heavy hogs. brought 15.75, 
mixed and medium 15.65@15.70, heavy 
Yorkers 15.50@15.70, light Yorkers 
15@15.30, pigs 14.50@14.75. Sheep 
arrivals amountel to 10 double cars, 
market slow, sheep 8@10.50, lambs 
10@15c higher; 1200 calves 10@15. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Cuicago Boston 
1917... 40% 37 a 39 
1916.. = 30 
1915.. 2 3 27 
iit. 27° dy do 
Butter 


At New York, the butter market 
gained fractional one with 
choice cmy selling at 39%,@40\%c p 
lb, extra 39%c, N Y state dairy 38 
@39c, renovated 36 @3614c, ladles 

@ 341¢¢, packing stock 33ige. 

At Elgin, Ill, best emy butter sold 
at 38c p Ib. 

At Utica, N Y, there was a decline 
in the price of butier at the cream- 
eri am the highest quotation being 39¢ 
pil 

At Cuba, N Y, 2500 cheese were 
offered; on the market 2Ic p Ib was 
bid, but all cheese withdrawn. 

Cheese 


At New York, the cheese market 
continued unsettled, undertone weak. 
Fresh white and colored flats sold at 
22144 @23c - p< lb,* twins 22% '@28¢, 

geossees ' 22% @ 23c, ‘single © daisies 

23% @ 24c, on white and. colored 
twins 22@22%c, N Y state ekim milk 
flats 16@17c. 

At Utica, N Y, there has been a 
considerable decline in the prices of 
cheese; ruling quotation is now about 
19144c p Ib, the lowest of the season. 
- At Watertown, N Y, cheese sales 
aggregated 9000 bxs at 19%4c p Ib. 





- "The Milk Market 


At New-York, the market is some- 
what brisker owing to: better..weather 
conditions. Although . supply ~ has 
droppéd ‘off at: shipping stations 25% 
from the maximum,-there is still more 
than sufficient to meet: the demand. 
There is talk among .the dealers of 
raising _ the_ retail price le p qt on 
Aug 1, owing to the ‘marked increasé 
which: the producers will get.*. ‘This 
would’ make bottled milk, grade ~ B, 
12%c -piqt.- For a long time some 
distributers have discussed. the .valuc 
of selling milk according to market’ 
conditions.. The chang of the re- 
tail price from.month to month: is 
what they have béen tal about. 
It.is now 4 fact, The leagwe rates to 





American Agriculturist, July 28, 1917 


the producer of grade B (barn score 
55) in the 26-cent zone are $2.10 p 100 
Ibs for 3%; 2.31, or 4.9¢ p qt, for 3.6% 
milk, and 2.45 for 4% milk 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 21 
were as follows: 


Railroad Milk Cream 
Erle ccccscccccccccee, Gkaew 4450 
Susquehanna ....+.+. 5,420 x? 
West Shore .....-..+ 12,942 2.0358 
Lackawanna .......2. 70,28 3,250 
N ¥ € (long haul).. 125,085 4.004 
N Y C (short haul).. 26,210 D4 
OGRAMFIO cxccoses cocee 96,605 4,795 
Lehigh valley ....... 44,377 2,404 
Homer Ramsdell line 3,810 T 
Mew Haven ...ccs.ec 3,341 185 
Pennsylvania ........ 21,710 Gon 
Other sources ....... 1,440 4 

Petals <ccccsvcccess SER 3.350 


Country Produce Markets 

At Columbus, O, corn sold at $1.95 
Pp bu, oats 78c, best flour $13.05 p bbl, 
hay 15@16 p ton, good to best steers 
10@11 p 100 lbs, lambs 10@15.0, 
dairy butter 34@35c p lb, eggs 36@ 
87c p doz, fowls 20@21c p Ib 1 w, po- 
tatoes 1.50 p bu, cabbages Tic p 100 
lbs, apples 2.50@3 p bu, cherries 10@: 
llc p qt, raspberries 17@18c p pt. 

At Cleveland, O, best cmy butter 
sold at 40%, @4lc p lb, fcy cheese 25 
@%e, egg 35@35\4c, heavy live fowls 
21@22¢c, spring ducks 22@238c, new 
arples $1.75@2 p bu, blueberries 5G 
5.25, currants 2.50@2.75, home-grown 
cabbages 3@5 p 100 lbs, cantaloups 
2.50@2.75 p standard cra, corn 2.10 p 
bu, hay 15@16 p ton, standard mid- 
alings 45 p ton. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, best cmy but- 
ter brought 4014 @41\%c p lb, j itnase 
231% @28%c, nearby eggs $10.80 p 30- 
doz case, live fowls 20@2I1c 4 Ib, 
nearby apples 1@2 P hamper, south- 
ern potatoes 3@4.2: p bbl, spring 
rt 35 @36 p ton, No i timothy 20.50 


@2 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 


merely 
y in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 
Cortied milk producers’ assn of America, Briarcliff, 

Aug 14-15 
pane yo shippers’ assn, New York city, Aug 15-17 
Society of American florists, New York city, Aug 21-23 
Ninth annual convention Southern commerci: 


New York city, Oct 15 
National dairy show, Columbus, O, Oct 18-27 
Assn of agri col and stations, W: DC, 

Nov 14-16 
W Va state grange, Parkersburg, W V: Dee 
Pa state grange, Williamsport, Pa, Dee 11-13 
© state grange, Dayton, O, Dee 11-13 
N Y state grange, Syracuse, N Y, “Feb 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shelito You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 3 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 























S. C. WHITE ——— 
Trapnested, iusively) D 





CHICKS fen Je and up Rocke Les- 
and broilers. 
peed ATX 
as Colorad 
Yast hatch | Bert. 12 Pai pblet tree. 
Saxnpy KNOL TcHEay, C. UVER, 
Prop., Box 26, MeAlisterville, Pa. 


Eggs, 13 $1,00—30 $2.005257"0 
Seas at Binnets ood Chace "ins 


CHICKS $8.00 per 100 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghora 


The =e champion layer. - 
and now. *~ Get ue. iene: 
making s100k, DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland. ¥. ¥- 


Chicks $15 per 100, ,, 9140 e pent 1000 

















Pilose White 
Ducklings $0 cents each, $25 per Fo 
ALDHAM POULTBY FARM, B. 33, Phoenizille, P Pa. 





CHICKS Week old 14 essere 


E.R. HUMMER &CO., a, Saoaitan s at 





Special Sale 7 wee oh Sew ee: 
born“ hens $175. “ batehed Leghorn cockerels, 150. 
Guinea -pigs, breeders, Catalog - Free. - PA 
SELLEBSVILLE, 


LA pr. 
H. A. SOUDER Box G 
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CATTLE CATTLE BREEDERS 
MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS Rast River 





> % Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
carloads 


20 raghtened heifer calves priced 
puuated in the very heart of the Holstein 


gountry. Can furnish anything you want in Holsteins. 
Office 31% Main St., "Phone 1547 Farm 13-F-2 
Q@ W. ELLIS, JB, ° CORTLAND, x. Y. 








Country Life Farm Offers 


PURE BRED HOLSTEIN 
BULL CALF 


vn in May, 1017. He is sired by Aaggie Cornu- 
‘ iuima Lad 8th, sire of 21 A. R. O. daughters, 
. u has @ 3-year-o.d4 record of 18 Ibs. butter in 
de)» This calf ss a half brother to Ormsby Jane 
ig the 929.000 bul. Calf is a fine, straight, large 
‘or his age, about evenly marked, and will please 


yo Price $100. 
H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


FESE“Eow 





| 


Grade Holsteins fe or sale 
100 Fall Cows ™, 2 S322 ™ 


30 fresh and nearby Springers 


Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
Registered Heifer C>lves. 
Registered Bull Calves and Service Bulls. 


Webster & Wadsworth, 


Bell *phone 14 F 5 > 
and McGraw 43 F 2 Cortland, N. Y. 
svecevaneand 











manent 


‘Start Your Herd Right | 


Buy a bull calf sired by our herd bulls, Florham 
Monarch . 20771, ostevin’s Lad of Great Hill 
27667. abd Langwater Cavalier 21012, aud out of 
A. B.. dams. 

Write for full particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 


FP. Frazier & Sn, Owners C. E. Johnson, Mer. 








Grade Holsteins 
Cows and Heifers 


high class cows due in auly and 
Carload %'s" August. Every one a good on 
extra fine 2-year-old heifers, due this fall and 
winter with Ist calf, 
Ergistered stock also for sale. 
J. A. LEACH 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 











$125 Holstein Bu 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual wot 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, : 
the highest year record son of the great King : 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years : 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest = 
teeted dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 

BE. H. KNAPP & SON, -  FABIUS, N. Y. 





Fas 





SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For high-grade calves 
either sex express paid 
in lots of 5; 40 large 
high grade and 12 regis- 
tered Holstein cows due 
in Aug. and Sept.; = 
registered heifers 1 to 

years old; 40 high-grade 
heifers and registered bulls 


| JOHN @) BBAGAN, ~~ TULLY, N. ¥. 


A Serer ONE JUST A 
LITTLE BIT BETTER 


vi. a’ beautiful 














Bull calf, -,* Joneere 
individual, sired WNOmENE JOHANNA 
KORNDYKE, AY pride 1 , -R-. _ 
36.87 pounds butter in seven +—y -& 36.04 in seven 


,onths C4 calving (world’s record) ; 1670-80 
pounds in 8 Calf is from a 24-pound three- 

year-old cranddaughter of King Segis, and she from 
a 2%-pound four- year-old dam. $300 takes him 


Write or wire AT 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


=Flolaicine 


Idleaze 

Farm 

Write me. your wants. Can supply you 
with either pure-breds or grades. 

J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N. Y 








Priced for Immediate SALE 
2 sons of Ormsby Jane King 


$209 buvs a two-year-old son of Cornu- 
corin. Korndyke Pontiac out of an 
A. fi O. daughter of Earl Korndyke. 

C. W. ELLIS, JIR., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 
“s wa6 San oe, Son Sa 


26-lb. dam." Also Bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Ball Cait born Dec. 2, 1916 
“3 black, thrifty, straight and 

ate ome." Sire, Sit Rese Begis.Korndyke, whose first 
and one sister average 32.88 Ibs. butter in 7 

eure is.dam 19-Ib, four-year-old; her dam 28-Ib. 
Cow, fiom, 29-1b. cow, $150 crated, with all papers. 
MADISONe LAKE SPOCK FARM. SeLeuae, N. ¥. 


SALE Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son ac Korndyke,. Korndyke a Rs 
be Kk 1. Ke 120673. Bo — he Dec. 7. 

















butter, 647 milk seven A good inanvidual. 
PRANK MURRAY: wae WINFIELD, N. Y 





Pour, 


|75 Grade Holstein Heifers 
: Two and one-half years old 


i 60 GRADE _HOLSTEIN HEIFERS from 
six months to one and one-half years old 


CORTLAND, N.Y. 





EB J, ROWDISH, 











BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN 


Vanderkamp Farms 


KING rad is the only Holstein Bull at 5 years of a 
to have a 30-1b. Jr. 3 yr. « id and a 21-]b. yearling daughter. 
_ has now—at six years of ago—24 A. B. O. daugh- 
@ junior 4-year-old with 33.85 lbs.; a —- 
oa ‘with 28.55 Ibs., and a yearling with 22.14 Ibs. 
HIS BULL CALV 


FOR SALE that will be ready for service in two or 
three months. Write us for descriptions and_prices. 
Herd Tuberculin Tested Annually and Free from Disease 
F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 
300 head to select from. You are invited to see them. 
Fresh cows, springers and cows due to freshen in Aug., 
Sept. and Oct. Two and three-year-old heifers, many 
of them close to calving. All large, fine individuals and 
heavy milkers. If you want one cow, or several car- 
loads, it will pay you to visit 
vy -y FARMS 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Props., Cortland, N. Y. 
Office, 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476M 


SIR 
ube 
SEG 
son 
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Breed | Berkshires— They Pay’) 


Economize on corn. You can produce market toppers chiefly on inexpensive feeds, 
to these breeders for prices, etc. Send at once for free book, “Berkshire ene ‘3 


American Berkshire 


Write 
Address 


JE Monroe St. 
Springfield, Lil. 


Association ** 





Berkshire Gilts 


Also spring 
lard 


Bred to our grand champion boars. 
either sex, by champion sons of 


Premier's Successor. 


00D FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Berkshires 


of Size and Quality 


The boar Majestic Mammoth 229500, weight 407 
Ibs. at 7 monihs of age, was bred and developed 
by us. When you want the best and want them 
big. write to 


C. H. Carter, Whitcuern Farm, West Chester, Pa 





SUCCESSOR’S 
ISUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher's Choice; 
dain a litter mate to Lonugfellow’s Double. We 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke's Bacon Mh 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 
farrow. 


TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, ONTO 





Our Herd Boar 
Superbus’ Lad 205540 


A son of the great Superbus and brother to Gra: 
Leader 2d, champion tx of the Be fushive l 

$50 will buy a sp! uid sen, bern in Septem» 
1916 Spring pigs, buth sexes, at reasonable prices 
Write your wants. 


G. SMITH & SONS. INC,, 





SEBLYVILLE, PA 





PENSHURST 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice spring pigs. with size and quality, from 
large litters. Prices low. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 





~ . 
Young Boars for Fall Service 
We have for sale several young boars ready fox 
service this fall by such well known sires as 
SHNSATIONAL LONGFELLOW, No 75 
BARON O° DELCHESTER, No. 18 
DELCHESTER MAJESTIC BARON, No. 209080 
Theso sires combine the blood of the best there 
is in Berkshires. 
DELCHESTER FARMS, EDGEMONT, PA 
Correspondence given Thos. ia Clark, 
prompt attention Ma rer 








BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering open and bred gilts. They ara 
large and of the correct type, and from prolific 
dams. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 








Large Saskahives at 
Highwood 


Ietter from W. H. Greenwood, Middletown, N J : 
“Received the giit O. K Many thanks for «lee 
iion and for your treatment." f von want t 
dumpling, doll baby sort of Berkshire don't 
come here, We have sold to fourteen foretyn 
countries and every state ii the Union 

K. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. ¥ 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


a for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


: Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 


Bull Calves 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 














Two months old $50.00 each 
wan et STOCK FARM CO., Inc = 
| # 


Cortland, N. 
REGISTERED FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOR SALE 


roveveneanan ve caeeneneny 











HOLSTEIN BULL, born April 15, dam a 15-lb. two- 
year-old, largely white. Average record of sire’s dam 
and granddam 36 Ibs. 4% fat for the year. Send for 
ews and b IDEAL DAIR * FARM, Brown 
» Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of 
Hood Farm Torone. Dams are well bred and large 
producers, For quick sale, they will be priced very 
reasonable, 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mer. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 


White Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa. 
offers for > at an reasonable price the 
registered Jersey bull Bella's Golden Knight 146825, 
dropped Aa 16, 1916. Sire a great son of Gam- 
boge Knight, the greatest butter bull ever imported. 
His dam is a tested cow with large udder and teats. 
This bull is well grown and right in overy way. 
Write quick for price and full partic 

W. L. FRY, Manager, - - PAOLI, PA. 

















Brooklawn Farms 
GUERNS E Ys 


prt ged thoice bull calves by Belsire 
dest individual bulis’e of the breed 
Descriptions and prices 


‘4. E. Wright, Supt. 





gage ay FARMS, Morris Plains, N, J. 
D. H. McAlpin, Owner 








HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 
BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 
farrowed May 13, 1917. Sire, Smithson Rival Master- 
piece. Dam, Longfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
are extra fine individuals and are from large stook. 


Write for prices. 
W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, ° ° CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
Fall pigs ready toship. Booking orders for spring pigs. 


Breeding, quality = prices right. Write your wants. 
D. H. Dreisbach, x 75, Kingston, Ross Co.. Ohio 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 











Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Spring pigs all sold: Now booking orders for fall pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 





THRIVE BETTER 
under trying conditions, and 
with cheapest feed. Produce 
bigger litters, and pay big- 

ha) Gor profits. 
Book FREE 


P 375 hi Ibs.in 


Artnur J Chine P\ Sow 9 months 


Mocrestown.N J 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 
Have you bought one of my Registered Big ae, r wend 
China Pigs yet? They are o Hogs. All or 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, ‘Old 


BIG TYP a POLAND. 


CHINAS. Spring and fall 
or a e pigs. Also a few bred 
sows. 


Prices right. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE. Route 2 _ ORTO 


G BaF TON, 
Hampshires 


Pigs any age, bred 

gilts for fall farrow. 
Free circular. Regis- 
tered Guernsey bulls 
Locust Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 
Lanc. County, Penn. 




















O. 1..C. Purebred Sows for Sale 


Also service boar. Four bred to farrow in fall, three 





young ones, unbr Fine stock. . - 
MOHEGAN FARM, Box U, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


st breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale 
TTP JOHNS Box 198 WILMINGTON, O. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





NA AA, 


Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS 

also E 

Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 


rT mn ee ee 





We are booking orders now for : 
summer and fall delivery. : 
HEART'S DELIGHT FARM? Chazy, N. Y. i 
HSHtt ww" 











Grade Holstein Calves 


Orders taken for a limited nuinber for September, 
Octoher and November delivery. 


R.C.FANCHER - LA FAYETTE, N. ¥. 


RIV ERSIDE STOCK FARM 

ofers It. F. Mull born December 12, 1916. Sir Colantha 

Sr Al gE pd TO double crandson of Colantha Johan-+ 

Sri ine eae tee eet ae eine 
on 00. rit r 

Stiption, A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 

iesinesecniiin 


SERVICE BULL Soe 
saat a 


tai 34 - Boma 











ee eS | a mo % Kocke = - 


a 


and a Gne 
wel 


Registered Red Polled Cattle 


three months to fi 8 
. 0 five years. Special 
ESPYVILLE, PA. 


Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
pace for fare 








# .. AUCTIONEERS 
‘LEARN ‘AUCTIONEERING 





with no capital invested. Every branch of 
ES ip five weeks... W: today for free 
Jones Nat’! Schéoi of . 20 
Bird., Chicago. Tl. Carer Me douse, Pret 
i 3. a 2 - . . #* 


WoAirs Originkl and Grestést Schoo! and become 


Pinehurst Sisrciasliires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
Sone for catalog. Lt 


L. WARD 2 
Box 10, er, N. ¥.. 








The F illmore Farms 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 





pote 8 Davis, 


- gy 
Chifi Station, NY. 


HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Pure-bred Shropshire, Rambouillet and Delaine sheep, 
yearling rams and ram lambs for sak 
W. H. PRESTON, SPRINGWATER, N. Y¥ 





NORSE BRE E (DE RS & IMPORTE RS 


v7 Misthin "Black 


For Sale Percheron 





g 

: Stathon 

3 registered in the Percheron Society of America. 

= Born June 2, 1916. The sire of this staliion ts = 

= 2100-pound four-year-old, ard the dam is a 2000 
For price and Gescription, write to 


3 pound mare. 
3 FRED A. BLEWER 
E Maplevale Ferm, Oweg: , wists Co, 


~ Draft Horse 
Judging Contest 


New York State Fuir, Sept. 10, 1917 


$300.00 in prizes, for young men of N. Y. state, No 
entrance fees Get your boys intcrested in this contest. 


Send for circular to 
E: S. Abin, Pres. N. ¥. Draft Horse — oe 
604 Walnut Avenue, Syracuse; New ¥ 


gimgartet Percheron 
Myrifique, 
OFT a fosiod April 156, 
4013 with two im- 
mares. 


Clifford L. Miller, Giana New York 


Shetland Ponies 


200. head 40 select from. Special prices on 
_August, and. September. Dept. D., The ghadysds 
‘Farms, North Benton, Ohio. 


N.Y. | 
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“It Has Been: 


Letters from: American Agriculturist Women Readers 


Efficiency 
A MOWER COUNTY MOTHER 
(First prize letter. ) 


‘ARLY in our married life we 
agreed on. two things: First, 
the “Fi” that begins “Home” is 
the “same “H”’ that starts 

“Heaven” (or “Hell,” as you choose); 
second, our children weré to be our 
contribution to civilization. 

That “Heaven-Home” is a 1(@-acre 
farm home,- our own, and paid for, so 
there has not been a sharp struggle 
with grim poverty; neither has there 
been wasteful extravagance. 

Three children—two girls and a 
boy—came at intervals of three years. 
From their earliest intelligence these 
children have been taught to use the 
plural possessive pronoun “our,” and 
to demonstrate it in the family; the 
home was “ours,” the church was 
“ours,”’ the neighborhood was “‘ours.” 
Likewise the work to be done was 
“ours,”’ and it was up to us to learn 
how to be a blessing to the neighbor- 
hood, a potent factor in the church 
und Sunday school, to employ the best 
methods of home making by the 
elimination of useless tasks and the 
introduction of labor-saving devices 


wherever possible. We have never 
been quite satisfied to say, “I'll do 
this task the best I know how,” but 


have ever been eagér to learn a better 
way, realizing that the world is mov- 
ing on, and to keep pace with civiliza- 
tion and progress we must be con- 
stantly alert to grasp new ideas and 
use them. 

When our boy arrived he was “our 
baby,’’ whose clothes must be made, 
whose wants must be met, whose edu- 
cation must be guided along right 
lines, and whose natural selfishness 
must be curbed until such a time as 
his own intelligence enabled him to 
grasp a sane viewpoint of life. 

I have never once set my daughters 
at a task alone until we had together 
accomplished the same thing again 
and again; together we washed, wiped 
and put away dishes, changing about 
for variety until the girls were per- 
fectly familiar with every best phase 
of that subject, and even then I've 
never given over dishwashing entirely 


to the girls because they could do 
that while I did something else 
Wasn't it my duty to teach them to 
do something else, too? So we 
washed dishes; then we made beds; 
and we made bread, dividing the 
yeast into three pans an vieing with 
cach other to see who secured the 
best results. And we made cooakies, 
cake, pies and doughnuts. Do you 
say, “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth?” How many constitute that 
“too many"? Certainly one mother 


never has too many daughters. 

In summer we did the canning and 
}reserving—putting up 400 or more 
quarts of fruit, vegetables, etc. At 
the age of 10 either girl could make 
Lread fit to exhibit at the state fair, 
and when the older girl was 13 she 
canned 30 quarts of fruit one week 
when I was called away from home. 
We heard that people were canning 
meat for summer use, but we did not 
know how, so one girl volunteered to 


spend a day helping a neighbor can 
beef in order to learn how, and then 
come home to teach us how to do 
that same. 


Sewing was learned, as was bread- 
making. I taught them that one usu- 
ally loves to do what he can do well, 
and, knowing how to sew beautifully 
would make them of that much more 


value to the world Like the Overall 
Boys, at it they went, finding joy in 
watching garments grow, until now, 
at the ages of 14 and 17% respec- 
tively, each is competent to earn a 
living by her needle 

For five years we have hired no 
help in the house in threshing time. 
Usually the Man manages to thresh 


during the latter part of August, and 
to fill the silo in fall vacation. 


As to outdoor farm work, the girls 
have been handicapped by having a 
city-bred mother, whose fear of all 


farm animals seems almost impossible 
te overcome, even by the use of 
mature common sense, so they had to 
take the initiative. 

There has never once been the feel- 
ing that they must do this work; they 
were educated to the “value of effi- 
ciency” idea, and a certain amount of 


pride in becoming a benefit to 
humanity has been an _ enervating 
influence. 


Some mothers may argue (and the 
daughters, too, more’s the pity) that 
girls are too busy getting an educa- 
tion to learn housework and all these 
things. Nonsense! 

The older of these girls 
graduated from the normal 
ment of our neighboring high 


has just 
depart- 
school 


and will teach next.year, while next 
June.the younger.one will -graduate 
from the Latin- course of the same 
high school. 

Our daughtersare not accomplished 
musicians, yet each has had it in mind 
to make her music. a pleasure to 
others; a few solos -have been learned, 
they. sing duets andplay third grade 
Piano music-nothing operatic about 
that, but entertaining enough to con- 
tribute their share of pleasure to any 
assemblage. 

They are not healthier, handsomer, 
nor a whit more intelligent than any 
other farm girl, but—here is the 
secret of their efficiency—they under- 
stand that life and God demand of 
each individual that he make the 
maximum use of himself and develop 
his .talents for service to God and 
home and native land. They have 
threshed out the problem of question- 
able amusements, late hours, cheap 
literature and idleness, concluding 
that these are a menace to efficiency. 

The very idea of personal efficiency 
has eliminated the necessity of - pe- 
cuniary rewards. They may select, 
plan and purchase their own personal 
belongings; together we buy house 
furnishings; together we bought an 
automobile that. they can run, and, 
as has been said before—everything 
is “ours.” 

Each knows that when she wishes 
to help found another home, she will 
receive a substantial start because she 
will know how to use it. Each has 
her own purse; it is filled in various 
ways—helping the neighbors in times 
of extra work, doing bits of sewing, 
or, whenever they choose—helping 
themselves from the Man's or 
Mother’s pocketbook. 

Our boy—the little fellow—is his 
father’s shadow—no fears for him. 
Every idea and act of his life must 
accord with his plan of becoming and 
being a good farmer. I do not know 
what course must needs have been 
pursued had he been raised in town; 
it would probably have been the usual 
disheartening struggle of the parents 
against the surrounding influences. 
Thank God we are not there. 

I have no assertion to make to the 
effect that there is no other method 
ot getting children.to work. There is. 
Children. are. taught .to..work for 
money. They are taught to work for 
love of parents. Good! I knew a girl 
who would do anything for her own 
mother, but was lazy and abusive to 
her stepmother just from prejudice. 

In conclusion let me say that any 
boy taught to work for his own man- 
bhood's sake will fill a man’s place; 
and any girl shown right ideas: of life, 
both by work and example, is certain 
to be a good mate for that man, 


The Children’s Work 

MRS E. M. A., CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N Y¥ 

The topic, no doubt, assumes that 
the child under ten has worked ac- 
cording to his ability; if not, I fear 
that it would be difficult to initiate 
him satisfactorily at that age. My 
little girl of four likes to wipe dishes, 
carry wood, run little errands, and 
weed in the garden. Of course I 
can't send her to the garden to work 











alone, .but, where a cei.ain -weed 
happens to be troublesome, I. can show 
her the plants in question and tell her 
to pull them all out, and she can do 
that as well as anyone. 

My ‘neighbor’s little girl of ten 
thinks nothing of milking seven cows, 
besides doing lots of other work. ~My 
little cousin: of nine bakes -pies -and 
does practically everything her mother 
does. This may seem rather strenu- 
ous for such small children, but both 
of these little. girls are healthy and 
happy, don’t feel in the least ill-gsed, 
and I don't believe they are. Indeed 
I note that the children who really 
help are the ones who seem to be the 
happiest, and when -my girlie is ten I 
shall expect her to be able to do plain 
cooking, prepare a meéal, do ‘dishés 


preperly, and help me in various other. 


wag. ‘ 

1” I take her: vacation time to per- 
form .work I should otherwise hire 
done, I-shall pay- her for it—and if I 
agree to pay her for anything the 
cash shall be forthcoming as soon_as 
the- work is done. . She shall be kept 
interested in the operations of. the 


tarm by having a garden, some chick-. 


ens, and. whateyer else. happens to 
appeal to her, of -her véry ‘own, >the 
proceeds from which shall be hers,:to 
do as she. likes with. . If I can’t.afford 
to remunerate her in any way. for her 
services, then obviously I can’t afford 
te have them, and she shall be free 
to work for someone who can, if she 
chooses to do so. 

We should remember that we didn’t 
consult the children as to-whether or 
not they wanted to-come to this world, 
and, having brought them, we should 
respect their right to something more 


than absolutely necessary food, 
clothes, and a place to sleep. 
Use Labor Savers 


MRS L.M, POULTNEY, MONTGOMERY 00, N ¥ 


The “American ~Agriculturist was 
never so _ interesting before’ the 
women’s. letters were introduced. 


Their recipes are splendid—‘Meatless 
Dishes” especially.: The. family en- 
joyed the change of fare immensely. °* 

In reference to “Children’s Work,” 
the question’ was a real problem to us. 
‘ather’s commands were obeyed to 
the minuge, but Mother’s wishes were 
seldom taken'seriously without super- 
vision. ‘My girl is eleven, but at nine 
years fretted and whined at the least 
mention of any task. I made the 
usual mistake of lots of other mothers, 
of thinking- youth and play should go 
together. 

A more peevish and discontented 
child-would be hard to find. We sug- 
gested she should feed the chickens 
and bring in the kindling after school 
hours. If: the work was faithfully 
performed a shilling a week should 
be her pay. I admit there were re- 
lapses, but she soon began to take a 
real interest in any household duty 
and now can sweep and dust a room, 


iron any or all except largest gar-_ 


ments, etc,- with: more pleasure and 
interest than.many a fifteen-year-old 
girl. 

My “general help” 
eare of the very’ busy brother of 
three, quite a full life for an eleven- 
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year-old. ~ OctasionaHy ~when a task 

becomes . tiresome; ‘interest «is awak. 
ened by: an, inexpensive dustiess mop 
or duster, a rubber window. cleaner, 
and even a carbon iron has been 4 
very useful novelty. Such  smaij 
things make work areal pleasure to 
children. ; 

As regards paying, I find it goog 
for two purposes: It is an incentive 
to start. working, and there is great 
satisfaction in choosing one’s own 
pads, pencils, pens, hair ribbons, etc. 
The added care that is taken of these 
things is_ worthy of special — notice. 
Secondly, a child. must learn to handle 
money, to-know the worth of it, ani 
by allowing my girl to go shopping 
onee ina while she gets that: experi- 
ence, although summing-up time is 
sofiewhat dreaded, with its accom. 
panying Jecture-on careful buying. 

She: does**not- have the nervous 
headaches of ‘two years ago, and is 
much better natured with her many 
little duties to be accomplished. I am 
convinced: that children should start 
early to‘hélp, for their own good; - but 
we mothers must maké it a pleasure, 
either by working with. them or by 
‘proyiding interesting ard uséful labor 
, Savers. - a gee ed 

Currant Jelly 
MES H. ©, RYDER, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 0 

Wash, but do not stem the currants, 
and place over: fire until juices are 
well. started. . Put into jelly bag and 
drain overnight. The next morning, 
wash and put the glasses into a kettle 
of cold water and bring slowly to the 
boiling point, ready for use. Measure 
the juice, and for each pint or quart 
of juice measure an equal amount of 
sugar. Bring the juice (without the 
sugar) to the boiling point, and boil 
for -20 minutes, skimming. often. 

‘After juice has boiled for 10 
minutes measure the sugar into an- 
other pan, place in a moderate oven 
and heat, being careful not to melt it. 
When the juice has cooked for 10 


- minutes more.(making.20 minutes al- 


tegether), add the sugar, stirring till 
all is dissolved-~«.1f the fruit is. not 
over-ripe . and: work ‘carefully dene, 
the jelly. will..be ready to strain at 
once into glasses; < if.not, it must be 
- cooked \longér. - (By this method one 


- is not troubled with the jelly boiling 


over the pan.) Set in the sunshine to 
finish. - Cover with melted parafiin, 
label. and set away in a dark, cool 
closet. 

Grape, raspberry and blackberry 
jellies are made in the same manner. 
A mixture of fruit juices always 
makes a pleasant variety... For red 
raspberry jelly add one-third currant 
juice. 
tion of wild plum juice improves the 
flavor, or a stick of cinnamon, or even 
the native grape juice. Under-ripe 


> grapes make an especially attractive 


jelly. Black raspberry and_ crab 
apple, and grape and crab apple make 
nice combinations, 


The Cold Pack Method 


Although directions for the cold 
pack method have -been~ printed 4 
pumber: of times in these columns, 
inquiries continue to come -in as to 
just: how to do it. As this method is 


- advocated by all of the specialists on 


canning-at the department of agri- 
culture, as well as all county demon- 
strators and domestic science experts, 
it is an excellent thing for every 
woman who keeps house to be fa- 
miliar with and to use this method of 
putting up. fruits, vegetables and 
meats. Although nearly all fruits 
and some vegetables keep by the old 
method, or what is known as the 
open kettle way, if proper care is 
taken regarding the sterilization of 
the jars, tops and rubbers, and if the 
latter two are in perfect condition, 
yet nevertheless at times some bac- 
teria seem to get into the jar while 
the contents are being ladled in, and 
to cause its subsequent spoilage. By 
the cold pack method this is in- 
possible. 

The same method is used for fruits, 
vegetables and meat, the only vari- 
ance being in the length of the time 
ef sterilization and whether or not 
they require blanching. Small fruits, 
like cherries, blackberries, raspber- 
ries, etc, require about 16 minutes 
from the time the water commences 
to bubble after the filled jars are 
placed in the container. Pears, pine- 
apples, quinces and apples. require 


. from 20 to 40 minutes, tomatoes 22 


minutes, tomatoes and corn 1% hours, 
corn alone 3 hours, pumpkins and 
squash 1% \/hours; while all of the 
green or pot herbs, such as asparagus. 
ls. sprouts, cauliflower, dande- 





just the Best Place Ever to Wade 


br 
lion, milk jweed, etc, require 2 hours. 


-as do beans, peas and okra. Soups of 


For crab apple jelly the addi-, 
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js based on the one quart pack. If 
jarger jars are used, longer time must 
pe used for sterilization. 


preliminary Preparation for Canning 

Provide a false bottom of wooden 
Jattice work, cross pieces of wood, or 
coarse wire netting, for your clean 
wash boiler, lard can or other large, 
deep vessel to be used for sterilizing. 

Fill the vessel with clean water, so 
that the boiling water will cover the 
tops of the jars or cans. Begin heat- 
ing the water so that it wil! be boiling 
yiolently by the time the containers 
are packed. 

See that all cans or jars are in good 
condition and absolutely clean. Scald 
them thoroughly. Use new rubber 
rings and scald them just before put- 
ting them on the jars. 

Preparing Fruits and Vegetables 

Start with clean hands, clean uten- 
sils, and clean, sound, fresh products. 

Throw out all vegetables and fruits 
which are withered or unsound. 
Wash out all grit and dirt. If 
possible, ‘use only fruits and vege- 
tables picked the same day, and never 
can peas and corn picked more then 

hours. * 

’ Prepare fruits and large-sized vege- 
tables for blanching. Remove all 
spots from apples. 

Prepare beans and greens as for 
cooking. Be especially careful to 
remove all foreign plants from the 
reens. 
. Blanch vegetables and all fruits 
except berries by leaving them from 
8 to 5 minutes in clean boiling water. 

temove the blanched products 
from the boiling water and plunge 
them quickly into cold water, the 
colder the better. Take them out 
immediately and let them . drain. 
Don't let them soak in the cold water. 

From this peint on, speed is highly 
important. The blanched vegetables 
and fruits, which are slightly warm, 
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must not be. allowed to remain out of 
the jars a. moment longer than is 
becessary. . 

Remove, skins when required, and 
as each article.is pared, cut it up into 
Proper size and pack directly into the 
clean, scalded cans or jars. 

.Pack as solidly as possible, being 
careful not to bruise or mash soft 
Products. 

in the case of fruit, fill the con- 
tainers at once with boiling hot syrup. 

In the case of vegetables, fill the 
containers with boiling hot water, to 
which a little salt has been added. 

Place scalded rubber rings on the 
glass jars and screw down the tops, 
tut not tightly. With glass tops do 
Rot put up last wire. 

_A formula much used in many séc- 
tions for the syrup of most fruits is 
» Quarts of sugar to_2 quarts of water. 
oil to any consistency that suits the 
housewife. But when sugar is high, 
8s it is now. and where the character 
of the fruit is such. that less sugar is 
Tequired, 3 quarts of water to 2.quarts 
of sugar may be used. 
How to Sterilize or Process 

Put the jars or cans as soon 4s 
Possible into boiling water in a wash 
boiler, or into your canning device. 








Let them boil for the tirade specified 
counting 


for that fruit or’ vegetable, 


se Pog tl ee oan sath J aati tilt 


from the time the water begins to 


boil 
“po pork > After processing, remove the con- 
pave at least 4 hours. This schedule tain . 


ers. 
Tighten the tops of jars imme- 
diately -and stand the containers up- 


side down in a cool place, being care- . 


ful that no draft strikes the hot jars. 
Watch for leakage and screw covers 
down tighter when necessary. Store 
in a cool,.dry place not exposed to 
freezing temperature. 

From .time to time, especially in 
very hot weather, examine jars and 
cans, making certain that there are 
no leaks, swellings or other signs of 
fermentation. 

There will be no spoilage if the 
directions are followed implicitly and 
the containers are sealed up tight. 
Directions for Canning Without Syrup 

Can the product the same day it is 
picked. Hull, stem, or seed, and clean 
the fruit by placing it in a strainer 
and pouring water over it until it is 
clean. Pack the product thoroughly 
in glass jars or tin cans until they are 
full; use the handle of a tablespoon, 
wooden ladle, or table knife for pack- 
ing purposes. Pour over the fruit 
boiling -water from a kettle, place 
rubbers and caps in position, partially 
seal if uSing glass jars, seal com- 
pletely if using tin cans. Place the 
containers in a sterilizing vat, such as 
a wash boiler with. false bottom, or 
other receptacle improvised for the 
purpose. If using a hot water bath 
outfit, process for 30 minutes; count 
time after the water has reached the 
boiling point; the water must cover 
the highest jar in container. After 
sterilizing, remove packs, seal glass 
jars, wrap in paper to prevent bleach- 
ing and store in a dry, cool place. 





Recipes 
Green Huckleberry Pie 

The green huckleberries must be 
those just beginning to turn a light 
red... Pick them ovor-and fill the crust 
full,,pour_over them 14% cups of white 
sugar, put small pieces of butter over 
the berries (under the sugar), then 
put on the top crust, pressing the 
edges together firmly. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven till the berries are soft.— 
{Ida~E. Bloye, Cattaraugus Coun- 


ty, N Y. . 
Huckleberry _ Biscuits 

Mix together 1 teaspoon of sugar, 1 
tablespoon of butter, % salt, add 3 
cups of flour sifted with 4 teaspoons 
of baking powder. Wet it up with 
sweet milk enough to make a stiff 
dough that will drop from a spoon. 
Lastly mix in % pint of picked over 
huckleberries. Fill butered gem tins 
nearly full and bake till done.—[I. C. 
Bloye, Cattaraugus County, N Y. 

Blueberry Tea Cake 

One egg, 1 cup sugar and 1 level 
tablespoon of butter beaten well to- 
gether, add 1 cup sour milk and level 
teaspoon soda dissolved in the milk. 
Beat in % teaspoon of salt and 3 cups 
of flour, then add 2 cups of blueber- 
ries, adding a few at a time till all 
are stirred in. Bake in shallow cake 
tins in a hot oven. Cut in square 
pieces.—[I. €. Bloye, Cattaraugus 
County, N Y. - 

Gooseberry Jam 

Take the gooseberries as they begin 
to turn; stem, wash and measure. To 
every 4 pints of. berries add one-half 
cup of water, cook until soft; add 4 
pints of sugar and boil until clear. If 
taken at this time the jam will be 
amber colored, and very much nicer 
than when the fruit is ripe——[A. B. 
C., Ontario County, N Y. 


Canned Beets 


Cook beets until tender in salt 
water, peel and put in can, then fill 
the can full of the following pickle: 
Put pickle on boiling hot. 1 cup water, 
1 cup strong vinegar, % cup sugar; 
boil pickle until the sugar is dissolved. 
I can string beans after the same 
recipe.—[Mrs L. A. D., Onondaga 
County, N Y. 

Blackberry and Blueberry Sauce 

Last summer I tried combining 2 
quarts of blueberries, quart of 
blac es and 1 green apple, cook- 
in all of them together (with or 
without sugar as one pleases) and 
the result was a sauce very pleasing 
to the taste—[L. A. Ylinen, 


For the Ladies 


Even in warm weather new clothes 
from time to time are necessary. The 
three models shown are good-look- 
ing but quickly made: 

8437—Ladies’ Dress 

The most appealing thing about this 
dress-is that-it will not take the home 
dressmaker very long to make it. No 
8437 is made in shirtwaist style with a 
Duchess closing; the fronts are gath- 
ere@-at<the shoulders. The collar is 
cut.é@-the mew shape, which is being 
u on se naee of the OD gre mov 
dresses,- _Long - sleeves - wi ta 
cuffgor.short ones with deep, pointed 
cuffs may be used. A three-piece skirt 
is gathered to the band all around 
and the joining is covered by 1 narrow 
belt. Altogether, it is an excellent pat. 
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No 8419—Simple Apron 


tern for either a house or street dress. 
lus was found to'be pfesent in all 
these illnesses, and the method of its 
passage from those infected to those 
yet well, was also sought and found, 
the way was opened for a successful 
The pattern is cut in sizes 36 to 44 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 4% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting 


goods. 
8419—Ladies’ Apron 


The lady with the duster wears the 
contented smile because she knows 
that she doesn’t have to worry about 
such things as soiling her dress while 
doing housework, for her apron 
covers. No 8419 is one of those easy- 
to-get-into aprons which every house- 
wife loves. It slips on over the head 
and there is not much more to the 
back of it than a sailor collar. The 
neck is slashed at the front and the 
edges turned back and bound, forming 
tiny revers. The apron ties at the 
back with narrow tapes. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 2 
yards 36-inch material with 6% yards 
bias seaming binding. 

8416—Ladics’ Dress 

What really might be termed a 
shirtwaist dress because of its simple 
construction is illustrated in No 8416. 
The trimming of contrasting material 
is a telling feature which lends smart- 
ness to the design. The waist is a 
plain shirtwaist model with center 
front closing, and an unusually large 
collar has the rounded points turned 
back and buttoned. A wide belt divides 
at the front and forms two tabs which 
button in opposite directions. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Width at lower edge 
of skirt is 2% yards. To make in the 
36-inch size requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material with 1% yards of 36- 
inch wide material for trimming. 


Price of any pattern 10 cents. ‘Or- 
der by number from our Pattern 
Department. Care of this paper. Be 
sure to state size. ¢ 


Tuberculosis 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


This disease bas been recognized, 
studied and written about for hun- 
dretis of years and as long ago as 168) 
it was considered contagious. From 
that time various students have added 
bit by bit to the general knowledge 
and most of them have held firmly to 
the theory of transmission from one 
person to another by direct contagion, 
but it was not until 1882 that Robert 
Koch isolated. the tubercle bacillus 
and made possible the present intelli- 
gent crusade against the-disease in its 
many ferms. Before that time, people 
suffered from hip disease, scrofula, 
hunch-back, going into a-decline, and 
consumption, varying from old-fash- 
ioned to "gallopping,’’ with not the re- 
motest idea that one arndall were the 
same disease. When the tubercle bacil- 
fight; that the fight has been a suc- 
cessful one, the death rates very 
clearly show. Within 40 years the 
death rate in England, where the sta- 
tistics have been very carefully kept, 
has been lowered nearly W%. 

In a-recent article im this depart- 
ment. J used as a comparison this 
phrase: “As 20 years ago we began 
to teach people that no one need die 
ef consumption,” and was surprised 
to receive a letter quot the remark 
and asking what I meant by it. That 
letter decided me to take up the dis- 
cussion of tuberculosis and to attempt 
as thorough a statement of the latest 
information on this enormous subject 


Pn 


ci 1gtt 


and the methods of cure as may be 
compressed into a few weeks space. 

Even after the massing of scientific 
forces against it for 40 years, one in 
seven of the inhabitants of the globe 
die of some form of tuberculosis; the 
greatest number of these have the 
pulmonary form or consumption. 
There is a great variation in the sus- 
ceptibility of different races to this 
form of the disease. The negroes, es- 
pecially in the south, and the China- 
men in America, are afflicted in great 
numbers and die with little resistance; 
the Irish, both in Ireland and ove: 
here, have a high death rate, while 
the Jews, the world over, are surpris- 
ingly free from attack. 

In all forms of tuberculosis two 
things are necessary, soil and seed 
Many years ago, Sir William Osler il- 
lustrated the infection by tubercle 
bacillus by the parable of the sower 
and no one has yet approached his 
words in efféctiveness. 1 quote from 
the latest edition of his works: 

“Some seed fell by the wayside, 
and the fowls of the air came and de- 
voured them up.’ These are the bacilh 
scattered broadcast outside the body, 
an immense majority of which die. 
‘Some fell upon stony places.’ These 
are the bacilli that find lodgment in 
many of us, perhaps with the produc- 
tion of a small focus, but nothing 
comes of it; they wither away ‘be- 
cause they have no root. ‘Some fell 
among thorns and the thorns sprang 
up and choked them.’ This repre- 
sents the cases of tuberculosis, latent 
or active, in which the seed finds the 
soil suitable and grows, but the condi- 
tions are not favorable, as the thorns, 
representing the protecting force of 
the body get the better in the strug- 
gle. ‘But others fell on good ground 
and sprang up and bare fruit an hun- 
dredfold.’”"’ Of this fourth group are 
all those who die of the disease. 

Fortunately the human body is not 
a very good soil for the growth of 
this weed; if it were, instead of one 
in seven dying of it, not one in seven 
would escape, for we are all exposed. 
Everyone inhales the bacilli at one 
time or another, and thé only reason 
that we do not all become tubercular 
is because the body wins the battle 
and kills the bacilli, rather than hav- 
ing it go the other way around. It is 
pretty nearly impossible for a normal 
heatihy adult, living in clean sur- 
roundings with good food and plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine, to become 
a victim of tuberculosis. The problem 
of stamping out this disease, popularly 
known as “‘the great white plague,” is 
primarily one of education first, and 
economic conditions second, and the 
problem was in a fair way toward so- 
lution when the world war began. 

Sunlight, nourishing food, freedom 
from exhausting labor for the well, 
and early detection of the disease, 
with proper precaution as to the infec. 
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No 8416—Smart One-Piece Dress 


tion of others, for the sick, are the 
weapons in this crusade which civili- 
zation was waging for the benefit of 
humanity. Simple, are they nof, to 
accomplish so much? The tubercle 
bacillus thrives in darkness, in damp, 
in poorly ventilated rooms and in 
poorly nourished, overworked bodies. 
I do not mean by overwork hard work; 
I mean work of any sort carried to 
the point of exhaustion and beyond 
the récuperative power of that par- 
ticular individual. 
. {To Be Continued.] 
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The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusually charming love story—Margaret Widemer 


Wedding Preparations—V 


HE whisked out of the room be- 
fore he could have gone very 
far with his reply. But he had 
not cared to reply, apparently. 

He lay unmoved and unmoving. 

Phyllis discovered, poising breath- 
less on the threshold, that somehow 
she had seen his eyes. They had been 
a little like the wolfhound’s, a sort 
of wistful gold-brown. 

For some reason she found 
Allan Harrington's attitude of abso- 
lute detachment made the whole 
affair seem much easier for her. And 
when Mrs Harrington slipped a soli- 
taire diamond into her hand as she 
went, instead of disliking it she en- 
joyed its feel on her finger, and the 
flash of it in the lght. She thanked 
Mrs Harrington for it with real grati- 


that 


tude... But it made her feel more than 
ever engaged to marry her mother- 
in-law. 


She walked home rather silently 
with Mrs De Guenther. Only at the 
foot of the De Guenther steps, she 
made one absent remark. 

“He must have been delightful,” 
she said, “when he was alive!” 

After a week of the old. bustling, 
dusty hard work, the Liberry Teach- 
er’s visit to the De Guenthers’ and the 
subsequent one at the Harringtons’, 
and even her sparkling white ring, 
seemed part of a queer story she had 
finished and put back on the shelf. 
The ring was the most real thing, be- 
cause it was something of a worry. 
She didn't dare leave it at home, nor 
did she want to wear it. She finally 
sewed it in a chamois bag that she 
safety-pinned under her Shirtwaist. 
Then she dismissed it from her mind 
also. There is very little time in a 
Liberry Teacher's life for meditation. 
Only once in a while would come to 
her the vision of the wistful Harring- 
ton wolfhound following his inade- 
quate patch of sunlight, or of the 
dusky room where Allan Harrington 
lay inert and white, and looking like 
a wonderful carved statue on a tomb. 

She began to do a little to her 
clothes, but not very much, because 
she had neither time nor money. Mr 
De Guenther had wanted her to take 
rome money in advance, but she had 
refused. She did not want it till she 
had earned it, and, anyway, it would 
have made the whole thing so real, 
she knew, that she would have backed 
out. 


“And it isn't as if I were going to a 
lover,”’ she defended herself to Mrs 
De Guenther with a little wistful 


“Nobody will know what I 
have on, any more than they do now.” 

Mrs De Guenther gave a scandal- 
ized little cry. Her attitude was de- 
terminedly that it was just an ordi- 
nary marriage, as good an excuse for 
rentiment and pretty frocks as any 
other. 

“My dear child,” she replied firmly, 
“you are going to have one pretty 


smile, 


frock and one really good street suit 
now, or I will know why! The rest 
you may get yourself after the wed- 
ding, but you must obey me in this. 
Nonsense!—you can get a half-day, as 
you call it, perfectly well! What's 
Albert in politics for, if he can’t get 
favors for his friends!” 

And, in effect, it proved that Albert 
was in politics to some purpose, for 
orders came up from the head's office 
within twenty minutes after Mrs De 
(;juenther had used the telephone on 
her husband, that Miss Braithwaite 
was to have a half-day immediately— 
os far as she could make out, in order 
to transact city affairs! She ‘felt as 


if the angels had told her she could 
have the last fortnight over again, as 
n favor, or something of the sort. A 


half-day out of turn was something 
nobody had ever heard of She was 
even too surprised to object Jo the 
frock part of the situation. She tried 
to stand out a little longer, but it’s a 
very stoical young woman who can 
refuse to have pretty clothes bought 
for her, and the end of it was a seat 
in an expensive store which she had 
always considered so expensive that 
you searcely ought to look in the 
window. 

“Had it better be a black suit?” 
asked Mrs De Guenther doubtfully, as 
the tall lady in floppy charmeuse hov- 
ered haughtily about them, expecting 
orders ‘It seems horrible to. buy 
mourning when dear Angela is not 
vet passed away, but it would only be 


showing proper respect; and I remem- 
ber my own dear mother planned all 
our mourning outfits while she was 
dying. It was quite a pleasure to her.” 

Phyllis kept her face straight, and 
clipped one persuasive hand through 
her friend's arm. 

“I don’t believe I could buy mourn- 


ing, dear,"’ she said. “And—oh, if 
you knew how long I'd wanted a 
really blue blue suit! Only, it would 


have been too vivid to wear well—lI 
always knew that—because you can 


only afford one every other year. And” 
—Phyllis rather diffidently voiced a 
thought which’ ‘had .been in the back 
of her mind fof a long time—‘if I’m 
going to be much around Mr Harring- 
ton, don’t you think cheerful clothes 
would’ be best? verything in that 
house seems somber enough now.” 
“Perhaps you are right, dear child,” 
said Mrs De Guenther. “I. hope: you 
may be the means of putting a’great 
deal of brightness into poor Allan's 
life.before he joins his mother.” . 
“Oh, don’t!’ cried Phyllis impul- 
sively. Somehow shie could not bear 


to think’of Allan: Harrington's dying. ; 


He was , too beautiful to be dead, 
where nobody could see him any 
more, Besides, Phyllis privately con- 
sidered that a long vacation before’ he 
joined his. mother would be only. the 
fair thing for “poor Allan.” © Youth 
sides with youth. And—the clear-cut 
white lines of-him rose'in her mem- 
ory and stayed there. She could al- 
most hear that poor, tired, toneless 
voice of his, that was yet so déep and 
so perfectly accented. . . . She bought 
docilely whatever her guide directed, 
and woke from. a species of gentle 
daze at the afternoon's end to find Mrs 
De Guenther beaming with the weary 
rapture of the successful shopper, 





Do not take off your shoes uniil 
you come to the river brink. 
Chinese proverb 
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and herself the proprietress of a tur- 
quoise velvet walking-suit,‘a hat to 
match, a pale blue evening frock, a 
pale green between-dress with lovely 
clinging lines, and, a heavenly white 
crepe thing with rosy ribbons and 
filmy shadow-laces—the negligee of 
one’s dreams. There were also slip- 
pers and shoes and stockings and— 
this was really too bad of Mrs De 
Guenther—a half dozen set of lingerie, 
straight through. Mrs De Guenther 
sat and continued to beam joyously 
over the array, in Phyllis’s little bed- 
room. 

“It’s my present, dearie,” she said 
calmly. “So you needn't worry about 
using Angela’s money. Cracious, it’s 
been lovely! I haven't had such a 
god time since my husband's little 
grand-niece come on for a week. 
There's nothing like dressing a girl, 
after all.” 

And Phyllis could only kiss her. But 
when her guest had gone she laid all 
the boxes of finery under her bed, the 
only place where there was any room. 
She would not take any of it out, she 
determined, till her summons came. 
But on second thought, she wore the 
blue velvet street-suit on Sunday visits 
to Mrs Harrington, which became— 
she never knew just when or how—a 
regular thing. The vivid blue made 
her eyes nearly sky color, and bright- 


ened her hair very satisfactorily. She 
was taking more time and trouble 


over her looks now—one has to live 
up to a turquoise velvet hat and coat! 
She found herself, too, becoming very 
genuinely fond of the restless, anxious- 
ly loving, passionate, unwise child who 
dwelt in Mrs Harrington's frail elderly 
body and had almost worn it out. She 
sat, long hours of every Sunday after- 
noon, holding Mrs Harrington's thin 
little hét hands, and listening to her 
swift, italicised monologues about 
Allan—what he must do, what the 
must not do, how he must be looked 
after, how his mother had treated 
him, how his wishes must be ascer- 
tained and followed. 

“Though all he wants now is dark 
and quiet,” said his’mother piteously. 
“I don’t even go in there now to cry.” 

She spoke as if it were an estab- 
lished ritual. Had she been using her 
son's sick room, Phyllis wondered, as 
a regular weeping place? She could 
feel in Mrs Harrington, even in this 
mortal sickness, the tremendous driv- 
ing influence which is often part of a 
passionately active and not very wise 
personality. That certitude and in- 
sistence of Mrs Harrington's could 
hammer you finally into believing or 
doing almost anything. Phyllis won- 
dered how much his mother’s heart- 
broken adoration and pity might have 
had to do with making her son as 
hopeless-minded as he was. 

Naturally, the mother-in-law-elect 
she had acquired in such a strange way 
became very fond of Phyllis. But in- 
deed there was something very gay 
and sweet and honest-minded about 
the girl, a something which gave 
people the feeling that they were very 
wise in liking her. Some people you 
are fond of against your will. When 
people cared for Phyllis it was with a 
quite irrational feeling that they were 
doing a sensible thing. They never 
gave any of the credit to her very 
real, though almost invisible, charm. 

She never saw Allan Harrington on 
any of the Sunday visits. She was 


sure the servants thought she did, for 
she knew that everyone in the great, 
dark old house knew her as the young | 
lady.who was to marry Mr Allan. She 


’ believed that she was supposed to. be 


an old family friend, perhaps a dis- 
tant relative. She did not want to 
see Allan. But she did want to be as 


good to his little; tensely loving mother - 


as she could, and reassure her about 
Allan’s ‘future care. And she suc- 
ceeded. . . ; “ 

It was on a Friday about two that 
the‘ sunimons' came. «Phyllis had 
thought’she expected it, but when the 
call came to her over the library tele- 
phone she found herself as badly 


- frightened: as' she had been the first 


time she went to see the Harrington 
house. She shivered as she laid down 
the dater she’ was using, and called 
the other librarian to take her. desk. 
Fortunately, between one ond four the 
morning ‘and : evening shifts over- 
lapped, and. there was sdmeone to 
take her place. ‘ 

“Mrs Harrington cannot last out the 
night,” came Mr De Guenther’s clear, 
precise voice over the telephone, with- 
out preface. “I have arranged with 
Mr Johnston. You can go at once, 
You had better pack a suit case, for 
you possibly may not be able to get 
back to your boarding place.” 

So it was to happen now! Phyllis 
felt, with her substitute in her place, 
her own wraps on, and her feet taking 
her swiftly toward her goal, as if she 
were offering herself to be made a 
nun, or have a hand or foot cut off, or 
paying herself away in some awful, 
irrevocable fashion. She packed, me- 
chanically, all the pretty things Mrs 
De Guenther had given her, and 
nothing else. She found herself at the 
door of her room with the locked suit- 
case in her hand, and not even a nail- 
file of the things belonging to her old 
self in it. She shook herself together, 
managed to laugh a little, and Tre- 
turned and put in such things as she 
thought she would require for the 
night. Then she went: She always 
remembered that journey as long as 
she lived; her hands and feet and 
tongue going on, buying tickets, giving 
directions—and her mind, like a 
naughty child, catohing at everything 
as they went, and screaming to be al- 
lowed to go back home, back to the 
dusty, matter-of-course library and 
the dreary little boarding-house bed- 
room! 

They were all waiting for her, in 
what felt like a hideously quiet semi- 
circle, in Allan’s great dark room. 
Mrs Harrington, deadly pale, and giv- 
ing an impression of keeping herself 
alive only by force of that wonderful 
fighting vitality of hers, lay almost at 
length in her wheel chair. There was 
a clergyman in vestments. There were 
the De Guenthers; Mr De Guenther 
only a little more precise than his 
everyday habit was, Mrs De Guen- 
tber crying a little, softly and fur- 
tively. 

As for Allan Harrington, he lay just 
as she had seen him that other time, 
whit: and moveless, seeming scarcely 
conscious except by an effort. Only 
she noticed a slight contraction, as 
of pain, between his brows. 


“Phyllis has come,” panted Mrs 
Harrington. “‘Now it will be—all 
right. You must marry him quickly 


—quickly, do you hear, Phyllis? Oh, 
people never will—do—what I want 
them to—” ; 

“Yes—yes, indeed, dear,”. said 
Phyllis, taking her hands soothingly. 
“We're going to.attend to it right 
away. See, everything is ready.” 

It occurred to her that Mrs Har- 
rington was not half as correct in her 
piaying of the part of a dying woman 
as she would have seen to it that 
anyone else was; also, that things did 
not seem legal without the wolfhound. 
Then she was shocked at herself for 
such irrelevant thoughts. The thing 
to do was to Keep poor Mrs Harring- 
ten quieted. So she beckoned the 
clergyman and the De Guenthers 
nearer, and herself sped the marrying 
of herself to Allan Harrington. , 

. When you are being married to 
a Crusader on a tomb, the easiest.way 
is to kneel down by him. Phyllis 
registered this fact in her mind quite 
blankly, as something which might be 
of use to remember in future... . 

The marrying took an unnecessarily 
long time, it seemed to her. It did 
not seem as if she were being mar- 
ried at all, It all seemed to concern 
somebody else. When it came to the 
putting on of the wedding ring, she 
found herself, very taturally, guiding 
Allan’s relaxed fingers to hold it in 
its successive places, and finally slip 
it on the wedding finger. And some- 
how having to do that checked the 
chilly awe~ she had had before of 
Allan Harrington. It made her feel 
quite simply sorry for him, as if he 
were one of her poor little boys in 
trouble. And when it was all over 
she bent pitifully before she, thought, 
and kissed one white, cold cheek. He 
seemed so tragically helpless, yet 
more alive, in some way, since she 
had touched his hand to guide it. 
Then, as her lips brushed his cheek, 
she recoiled and colored a little. She 
had felt that slight roughness which 
a man’s cheek, however close-shaven, 
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always has—the man-feel. It made 
her realize unreasonably that it was 4 
man she had married, after all, not 
a stone image nor a sick child— 


livé “man! With the thought, ‘o- 
rather instinct, came a swift terror of 
what she had done, and a swift ip. 
pulse to rise. She was half-way risen 
ftom-rher knees when a hand’ on. her 
shoulder; and the clergyman’s Voice 
in her ear, checked her. 

“Not yet,” he murmured almost jp. 
audibly... “Stay as you are till—tin 
Mrs Harrington is wheeled out.” 

Phyllis understood. She remainea 
as she was, her body a shield before 
Allan Harrington's eyes, her. hand just 
withdrawing from his shoulder, ti 
she heard the closing of the door, ang 
a sigh as of relaxed tension from the 
three peopie around her. Then she 
rose. Allan lay still with closed eye. 
It seemed to her that.he hag 
flushed, if ever so faintly, at the touch 
of her lips on his cheek... She ljaig 
his hand on the coverlet with her 
own roughened, ringed one, and fo}. 
lowed the others out, into the room 
where the dead woman had _ been 
taken, leaving him with his attendant. 

The rest of the evening Phyllis went 
about in a queer-keyed, almost light- 
hearted frame of mind. It was only 
the reaction from the long-expecteg 
terror that was over now, but it fet 
indecorous, It was just as well, how- 
ever. Someone’s head had to be kept. 
The servants were upset, of. course, 
and there were many arrangements 
to be made. She and Mr De Guen- 
ther worked steadily together, tele- 
phoning, ordering, guiding, straight- 
ening out all the tangles. There never 
was a wedding, she thought, where 
the bride did so much of the work! 
She even remembered to see person- 
ally that Allan’s dinner was sent up 
to him. The servants had doubtless 
been told to come to her for orders 
—at any rate, they did. Phyllis hada 
mot had much experience in running 
a house, but a good deal in Keeping 
her head. And that, after all, is the 
main thing. She had a far-off feel- 
ing as if she were hearing some other 
young woman giving swift, poised, 
—- orders. She rather admired 

er. 
[To Be Continued Next Week.] 











Throw Away Your Dish Cloth! 
De Away.With the Disagresable Task of Washing Dishes 


Wash and dry theth by the new method 
and gain another half ‘day in pour week 


The Whirlpool 
Family Dishwasher 


thoroughly washes, rinses, sterilizes all 
china, {glass and silver in one operation, 
andiin less than 5 minutes. 





suds. 
and your dishes 
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The Manufacture of 


ICE CREAMS 
AND ICES 


J. H. Frandsen and E. A. Markham 


This is a new book which treats the sub- 
ject of ice cream making in an interesting, 
practical and comprehensive manner. 

The enormous growth of this industry, as 
well as the need for an authoritative book 
on this subject, have prompted the authors 
to prepare this volume. 

It should be of vital interest to all ice 
cream makers, dairymen and dairy students 
Everything of importance concerning this in- 
dustry has been included and the matter is 
arranged in a clear, practical way. It will 
be wel d th ds as an authority 
on the subject. ; 

The following are the main subjects dis- 
cussed in this book: The Cream Supply, 
Pasteurization and Its Effect on Quality and 
Swell; The Use of Condensed Milk, Milk 
Powders, and Homogenized. Cream; Stabi- 
lizers—Their Uses in Ice Cream; Flavoring 
Materials—Sources' and Preparation; Pre- 
pasing the Ice Cream Mixture; A Simple, 
Easy.and Understandable Classification of 
Ice Cream and Ices; Ice Cream Formulas, 
Including Detailed Information for the Mak- 
ing of Each Class of Ice C d 
Sherbets; The Freezing 3 
Refrigeration; The Ice Cream Factory—!ts 
Location and Equipment; Factory Manage- 
By-Products and ines; Ice 
Cream Making as a Side Line for the Smal! 
Creamery. 

Profusely illustrated. 325 pages. 5% x8 
inches. Net $2.00. 














ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Control Food, Feed and Fuel Prices 
New federal law to be enacted---What it means to farm- 
ers and others---Sweeping provistons of the proposed 
law---Extra ordinary scope of ‘qowerment control--- 
Minimum price of wheat-$2 per bushel 


the food bill was passed by the 
United States senate last Saturday by 
, vote of 81 to 6, after five weeks of 
pitter contest. It is much changed 
from the form in which it passed the 
nouse. Conferees from senate and 
house are working upon it this week. 
They may agree,” house and senate 
concur, and the bill be approved by 
the president, so’as to go into effect 
“7 e senate bill provides for admin- 
jstration by a federal food board of 
three members, instead of an indi- 
yidual, as the house voted. One of 
the three must be a practical farmer, 
the chairman will be Herbert Cc. 
Hoover, and the president appoints 
the other member. The president, 
through this board, has broad author- 
ity over the prices, distribution and 
marketing of foods, feeds and fuels, 
the latter including kerosene and gas- 
line. It authorizes a minimum gar- 
anteed price of mot less than $2 a 
bushe! for wheat at primary markcts. 

It directs the president, through the 
federal trade commission or other 
agency, to fix coal prices, wholesale 
and retail, to regulate the entire coal 
industry, and if necessary to take 
over and operate coal mines and fix 
the prices of labor. 

It limits federal licensing of agen- 
cies dealing in interstate or foreign 
commerce, such as wheat elevators, 
cold storage, packing houses, farm 
implement factories, coal producers 
and dealers and wholesalers of desig- 
nated accessories, 

Government purchase and sale of 
foodstuffs to -maintain reasonable 
prices are limited by the senate bill 
to fuel, wheat, flour, meal, beans and 
potatoes. Packing houses -may be 
démmandeered, also mines and other 
plants needed for military or .other 
public use connected with the com- 
mon defense. 

The appropriation in the house bill 
of $150,000,000 was left unchanged, 
but the senate added an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 for federal purchase and 
sale of nitrate of soda for fertilizer to 
farmers at cost, The senate also 
added previsions against hoarding of 
foodstuffs and for regulation of grain 
exchanges, authorizing the president 
to close them if necessary to stop 
Speculation in futures. 

Instead of bone-dry prohibition, as 
Provided by the house, the senate bill 
prohibits the manufacture only of dis- 
tilled beverages during the war and 
directs the president to buy all dis- 
tilled spirits in bond. Thus wine and 
beer are not, touched. 


Up to July 15 not less than 432 
Rational farm loan associations had 
been chartered by the federal farm 
lan board at Washington. Each 
association is a member of the federal 


land bank for its district, there being 
12 districts. Total of loans of the 
ehartéred associations exceeds $20,000- 
000, including for New York $32,000, 
New. Jersey $25,000, Maine $701,000, 
Massachusetts $85,000. 





Price Control the Biz Problem 


Thé a@dvance in metals and other 
raw materials must be curbed. Other- 
wise, such unhealthy inflation will 
lead to disastrously sudden deflation. 
Farmers simply cannot afford to pay 


two, three and four times normal 
prices for agricultural machinery, 
caused by higher cost metal. Some 


comprehensive method must be put 
into effect forthwith for regulating 
prices of what farmers and others 
have to buy. Congress proposes to 
supervise prices of foods that farmers 
sell, but the stuff he has to buy must 
not be allowed to go to a higher level. 
Price control, for all commodities, la- 
bor and service, upon as equitable a 
basis as.it is possible to arrange, is 
the biggest of economic issues. The 
United States chamber oi commerce 
has invited 15 gentlemen, including, as 
representatives of agriculture, F. D. 
Coburn-‘of Kansas, and Herbert My- 
rick, president of Urange Judd com- 
pany, to outline a plan for congress to 
consider in legislating for a national 
or even international scheme of price 
control.far the duration of the war. 
It is, indeed, the vastest of all eco- 
nomic problems and the one which 
most’directly and vitally concerns all 
the people. One phase of ‘it is em- 
bodied in the following action of the 
National implement and vehicle assbv- 
ciation, with which many farmers will 
concur: 


1. That the manufacture of farm materials be 
given equal preference as to supplies of necessary 
raw materials with the making of war munitions. 

2 That service to the country in farm machinery 
factories be considered as of equalimportance with 
and the finished goods be given equal preference by 
service in munition making plants, government or 
rivate. . 
~— That labor on the farms be considered as of 
equal importance with the production of war muni- 
tions. 





Saving Farmers 350 Million 


There was grave danger that con- 
gress would fix the minimum price of 
wheat in primary markets at only 
$1.75 a bushel. A group of senators 
had agreed to it. Then it was that 
we telegraphed to certain senators in 
behalf of $8 as the proper minimum. 
This telegraphic correspondence was 
followed up by the editorial for 
American Agriculturist July 21. The 
result was that with only six votes 
in opposition, the senate adopted the 
$2 basis. If the house concurs, as ex- 
pected, this extra 25 cents a bushel 
may put an additional $350,000,000 
into the pockets of American wheat 
growers for the next two crops. 

















Foods, Feeds and Fuel Regulatory Districts 


‘ The federal board will appoint a special commissioner for each of these 
12 districts, to administer therein the new federal statute. His headquar- 


ters will be at the city shown in each district. 
Commissioners of each state, also the local authorities, 
With the commissioner’s staff in administering the new act. 
letter addressed to “U S$ Food Commissiones,. District 


It is expected that the food 
will co-operate 
Presumably a 
No 1, Springfield, 


Mass,” from any citizen in New York, New Jersey or New Engiand, will 
bring full particulars about the new system, a copy of the new law and 


of its regulations—as ‘soon as same are available. 


Likewise, in the other 


districts as. shown. These divisions are same as the federal farm loan dis- 
ticts, and farmers who wish to borrow-on long-time mortgage at 5%. 


through that system may address Fetleral: Land 
fer the district.in which-they reside,* ~ 


3 


Bank, at the city shown 


vw 








The Autumn Fairs 





Connty and Loca! Fair Dates 


PENNSYLVANIA Crawford, pe 1-26 
Adams, Bendersville, Cumberland, Carlisle, 

a Bigie ae 12-14 8 11-14 

Adams, rvi Dauphin, Mi . 
N28-D1 uphin, Middletown ae 
Allegheny, Imperial, Dauphin, Gratz, © 9-12 
A 14-16 Delaware, Media, 

Armstrong, Apollo, W 22-23 

Eik, St Marys, 8 25.23 

Brie, Corry, 0 10-13 


Armstrong, Sarton, : 
Beaver, Junction Park. 
Bedford. Bedford, 0 2-5 


Bedford, Osterburg. 
A 21-25 


21 Greene, Carmichaels, 
S 25-28 
Indiana, Indiana, 8 4-7 
Jefferson, Punxsutawney, 
S 11-14 
Juniata, Port Royal. 
S 


Gerks, Reading, § 11-15 $ 12-15 
Berks, hutztowa, Lackawanna, Scraito 

A 21-24 . D6-8 
Blair. Altoona, AT-10 


Lancaster, Lancaster 
S 25-28 


Bradford, Towanda, Ss 
84-7 Lawrence, Pulaski, 
Bredford, Athens, $ 11-18 
$ 17-22 Lebanon, bebanon, 
Bradford, Troy. 84-7 
Bucks, Suolebury, 8 7-8 Lycoming, Dallas, 
2 





Butler, Butler, 21-24 Sis 
Butler, North Washing- Lycoming, Hughesville. 
ton A 28-31 4 09-12 
Cambria; Carrolltown. McKean, Smethport, 
S 11-14 S ll-l4 
Cameron, Bmporium Mercer, Stoneboro, 
’ 18-20 8 25-28 
Carbon, Lehighton Mercer, Mercer, S 18-20 


$ 25-28  Mourve, 
Center, Center Hall, 
S 8-14 Montgomery, 


Sureudsburg. 


84-8 
Pottstown, 


Chester, West Chester, A 14-18 
Aw2w-S1 Northampton, Nazareth 

Clarion, Clarion. §S 25-28 S$ 11-14 

Clarion, Curlisvilie, § 28 Perry. Ni )-12 


ewport, os 
Clearfield, ee ;" - Philadelphia, Phila 
-21 } 2 
Clearfield, DuBois, 
S 25-28 
Columbia, Bloomsburg. 
02-5 


detphia, 8 3-8 

Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, N 6-lo 
Somerset, Somersct, 
S$ 25-28 


* 16 


Geneseo, Batavia, 
S 18-23 
Jefferson, Walaa, on 
Jefferson, Cape Vincent. 
8 11-13 
Lewis, Lowvillo, A 28-31 
Lévingston, Avon, 


Somerset, Moyersdala 
8 18-21 
Bullivan, Forksvillo, 


02-4 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 
8 11-138 
Susquehanna, Rant, 58 
Tioga, Westfield, S-11-14 
Tioga, M 
S 18-21 
Union, Lewisburg. 


S 26-29 

Livingston, Hemlock, 88 
0 
Livi on, Caledonia, 

O 16-19 _ . oO 9-12 


Venango, Franklin, Madison, Brookfield. 
O 24-26 S 18-20 
Warren, Warren. A 21-24 Madison, De Ruyter, 
Washington, Arten, 
A 28-31 Monroe,, Brockport, 
A 2 


Washington, Burgetts 29-S 1 
towr 


1, o2-4 Monroe, Rochester, 8 3-8 
Wayne, Honesdale, O 2-4 Montgomery, Fonda, 
York, Hanover, 83-7 0 2-46 
York, York, 02-5 State Fair, Syracuse 
York, New Freedom, S 10-15 

S 26-28 Oneida, Rome, S 5-7 
York, Fawn Grove, 835-8 Oneida, Vernon, 8 06-28 
fork, Stewartsiown, Oneida, Boonville. 
A 8-10 S 18-21 
New York Ontario, Canandaigua, 
S 20-23 
Albany, Altamont. Ontario, Naples, S 12-14 
S 18-21 Orange, Middletown 
Allegany, Angelica, A 21-23 
S 18-21 Orleans, Albion, 8 12-15 
Allegany, Cuba, 8 25-28 Oswego, Fulton, A 14-17 
American Institute, New Oswego, Sandy Creek, 
York, 25-27 & N 7-9 A 21-24 
Broome, Whitney Point, Otsego, Morris. O 2-4 
A 14-17 Otseqw, Onoonta, 8 17-31 
Broome, Binghamton, Otsego, Richfield Springs, 
$ 25.29 S 24-26 
Cattaraugus, Little Val Queens, Mineola 
ey. S 3-7 S 25-29 
Chemung, Elmira, O 1-5 WEST VIRGINIA 
Chenaago, Norwich, 
A 28-31 Blucheld, Bluefleld 
Chenango, Afton, S4-7 
A 21-24 Clarksburg, Clari:! Z 
Clinton, Plattsburg, St-14 
S 11-14 Fairmont, Fairmont 
Columbia, Chatham A 21-24 
Ss Oak Hill, Oak Hil! 
Cortland, Cortland, 8 12-15 
A 20-25 Parkersburg, Park 
Delaware, Walton, 8 4-7 burg; A 14-17 
Dutchess, a Pennsbore, Pennsbore 
S 5-7 A 7-10 
Evie, Hamburg, § 25-28 Shepherdstown, Shep 
BDssex, Westport, 8 4-7 herdstown Ss 
Franklin, Malone, Wheeling, Wheeling, 
S18 83-7 

















The heavy hand of war has dis- 
turbed the balance between supply 
and demand the world over. Our 
problem of serving the public has 
all at once assumed a new and 
weightier aspect. 


Extraordinary demands on tele- 
one service by the Government 
ve been made and are being met. 
Equipment must be provided for 
the great training camps, the coast- 
defense stations must be linked to- 
gether by means of communication, 
and the facilities perfected to put 
the Government in touch with the 


entire country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the 
plant of the Bell System for 1917, 
one hundred and thirty millions 
‘of dollars were apportioned. This 


One Policy 








bookkeeping is not essential. 
will reveal th 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 











The Weight of War 


¢ information desired with the minimum of labor. 
316 Fourth Avenue, 

















is by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 

But the cost of raw materials has 
doubled in a year. Adequate 
supplies of copper, lead, wire, steel 
and other essentials of new equip- 
ment are becoming harder to get 
at any price, for the demands of 
war must be met. 

Under the pressure of business 
incident to the war, the telephone- 
using public must co-operate in 
order that our new plans to meet 
the extraordinary growth in tele- 
phone stations and traffic may be 
made adequate. 

The elimination of unnecessary 
telephone calls is a patriotic duty 
just as is the elimination of all 
wasteatsuch atime. YourGovern- 


ment must have a “clear talk track.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


— . ‘ 
FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 


By D. H. OTIS 


A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions 
and sdditions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of i 
The book furnishes the farmer a system of farm records that 


production. A knowledge of 


10 x 13 inches. Cloth, Net $1.50. 
NEW YORE 
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Modern Farm Machines 
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Western Plows for the East 


We are asked if we can recommend 
farmers in the Middle states and New 
England to try out some of the types 
of plows so largely used in the West. 


Mew farmers can afford to go to the 
such tests, although it is 


«xpense ot » i 
job for the state 


un interesting experi- 
ment stations. 

Every plow manufacturer long ago 
determined ‘by a process of elimina- 


tion just which shape is best adapted 
for the different types of soil in the 
districts where his plow is sold. Expe- 
rience has shown that it is not prac- 
tical to use the same kind of plow 
for all conditions One large plow 
manufacturer has nearly 14) styles, 


types and combinations of plows, each 


adapted to some particular kind or 
condition of soil in the district n 
which it is offered for sale 

It is true that many a farmer may 
be using an old-fashioned plow, 
whereas a new one better adapted to 
his conditions might pay for itself 
twiee over ina single season by doing 
a larger amount of work more easily. 
This is not saying either that another 
type of plow might not do still better 
work. The newer disk plows, Spald- 
ing deep tiller, etc, do excellent work 
under the conditions to which they 
are adapted. It has been the dream of 
inventors to perfect substitute that 


would turn or stir the soil better than 
ony type of plow now in general use, 
but no such machine has yet been 
proved to be practical. 

‘ . 

Can Use Hydraulic Ram 

Thirteen hundred feet distant from 

my house and about 100 feet lower than 
the foundation is a never-failing stream 
of water which flows from a good sized 
lake of clear spring water Could I in- 
stall a hydraulic ram to secure a water 
supply for the house?—[D. A, H 


ram under 
advantage. 


can use a hydraulic 
conditions to good 


You 
such 


The ram wastes a great deal of water, 
but where the amount of water 
wasted is no object it makes a very 


eheap water supply for the farmhouse 
The ram will operate with very little 
attention on the part of the owner at 
practically no expense. The valves in 
the ram need to be renewed probably 
once in three or four years, but other- 


wise the machine should last for a 
lifetime 

You do not state the amount of 
water-flowing in this stream, but you 
ean get the approximate amount of 
water delivered to your house by the 
following formula: Multiply the fail 
in feet by the quantity of water sup- 
piled to the ram in gallons per min- 
ute. Divide the product by the hight 
the water is to be raised and the re- 
sult will be in gallons per minute. This 


should be reduced by one-third, to al- 


low for friction 

It is usually considered that the fol- 
lowing amounts of water per day are 
required each day for farm use¢ Each 
member of the family 25 to 40 gallons, 
each cow 12 gallons, each horse 10 
gallons, each hog 2'5 gallons, each 
sheep two gallons. You can deter- 
mine from the tigures I have given 
you whether the stream will supply 
enough water for your own require- 
ments 


Coating Emery Wheels 
Please give me the proper method of 
preparing cloth buffing and polishing 
wheels for use in my farm shop [G 


The usual method of finishing pol- 
ishing wheels is to coat the surface 
with glue and roll the wheels ina 
trough of powdered emery or carbo- 
rundum. Let this dry for at least 24 
hours before using If the first coat- 
ing is not heavy enough apply a sec- 
end coating and allow this to dry a 
further 24 hours The glue used is 
common glue which requires dissolv- 
me in water and heating before using 


It is applied to the edge of the wheet 
with a brush 

The grade of emery to use will de- 
pend upon the fineness of the finish de- 


the amount of grinding to 
Very coarse grinding should 
For finer 


sired and 
be done. 
be done with a solid wheel. 
grinding or polishing use the emery 
wheel with a coating of medium 
emery and for the finish polishing use 
the cloth bufflng wheel coated with the 
finest emery. 


PU 
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Tractor for Orchard Plowing 


a. N. BEED 


lor plowing in our orchards of six- 
year-old trees, we use the Moline with 
two I4-inch plows. We plow about 7 
inches deep in a heavy sod. Can plow 
to within 5 feet of trees, a team of 
horses plowing the balance. We plow 
about three acres a day at this work 
where the rounds are short, about 200 
feet; could do much more in a longer 
stretch. Have fence on one end, 10 
feet from tree row, and hedge on other 
end about 12 feet from tree row. Have 
to get plows out to make turn 10 feet 
from last three rows on each end. This 
leaves 10 feet on each side of tree row 
on each end for headland to be plowed 
out with tractor. We use eight gal- 
lons of gasoline a day and one-half 
gallon motor oil. Where we are plow- 
ing we could not do with good team 
of horses with a single plow of 12 
inches. We have tried it other years 
and have to give up at only 4-inch 
depth. This sod is on stiff clay and 
gravelly land, 

This tractor is a great little backer. 
If I should get up too close to the 
hedge or fence while getting plows out 
and did not have room to turn, can 
just reverse and back around. This 
tractor has relieved me of one great 
fear, of getting stuck in the mud. We 
have spots that are not” drained as 
they should be. When I first came to 


one of these spots in orchard I felt 
very unhappy and lonely as no one 
was within sight and the plows had 
sunk in about 18 inches and tractor 


wheels had dug two nice deep holes, 
and I had to stop the engine to keep 
them from going deeper and was con- 
vinced that progress ahead was tem- 
porary, a lost hope. While consider- 
ing the matter, a little movie of the 
tractor demonstrator flashea on 
screen of my brain; I could see him 
backing out of a similar place; so I 
backed out, then raised the plows 
enough to allow them to settle in soft 
ground; I started ahead and got 
through all right. Now I do not worry 
much about hard or soft ground. If 
the tractor wears well there is not a 
doubt that it can be used to a great 
advantage on most farms, 

The results of my three years’ work 
with three different types of tractors 
under varying conditions are summar- 
ized in cost sheets which cover every 
detail. This work emphasizes two im- 
portant points: 1. The machine which 
has only two speeds cannot harrow 
any faster than it can plow, while the 
machine which has three speeds can 
almost double its harrowing over its 
plowing acreage. 2. The high pow- 
ered machines cost less per acre to 
operate in the fields than the low por- 
ered ones.—[Walter B. Farmer. 





The demand for tractors is tremen- 
dous and is rapidly passing the 
capacity of manufacturers to supply 
them. My experience has been highly 
gratifying, and without exception, 


every tractor sold is running satis- 
factorily. As users bécome more ex- 
perienced, they find the tractor in- 


economy, satisfaction and 
efficiency, In my opinion, New Jersey, 
New York and other eastern farmers 
should give the matter careful study, 
and if his farm is at all large enough, 


creases in 


secure one of these splendid labor- 
saving implements.—[Edward Ehr- 
bar, New York. 
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Save All Your Corn Crop This Year 


You'll need the 40% crop value in the stalks; and you can rely upon the 
Moline Corn Binder to do a clean job of harvesting, no matter what 
condition the crop is in. . : 

) Gathering boards extend 5 1/2 feet in advance of knife, straighten up 
» down corn before cutting. Properly set springs and shields prevent clog- 
ging by short stalks, weeds or loose leaves—insure steady work, 
Conveying chains deliver corn to binding device in perfect order. You 
) get smooth, firmly-bound bundles with unvarying regularity—no missing. 
Lightest running main wheel in the world. All carrying and driving 
p friction is eliminated by self-aligning, anti-friction bearings. a 

Solid steel main frame holds working parts in easy working position at 
all times—insures long life and good service under hard strain. 

Ask your Moline Dealer about the Moline Corn Binder, or write us for Illustrated Literature. 

Address Department 43 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, IIlinois 


Manufacturers of SN 
Plows (s%sii.d Stalk Cutters Grain Drills Rice Binders Spreaders 
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H s Loaders Sowers Grain Binders Scales 

Planters 22) Side Del.Rakes Seeders Corn Binders. Wagons ) 
Cultivators mp Rakes Mowers Vehicles 4 
Listers Potato Diggers Reapers Farm Truc ¢ 


)\ Stephens Six Automobile 
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Breeders, Attention 


Ohio State Fair 


Columbus, August 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 1917 


Entries close August 7. Send for premiums and make your entries 
early. Winaribbon anda portion of'the greatly increased premiums. 


We Want Your Exhibit 
E. V. WALBORN, Manager COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















§ Cant Steal | 
Your CORN 


—if you store it in a MAR- 
SHALL IRON CRIB. Made of 


‘tron. no more 


uck Crops 


A book on wages crops, raised 

on reclaimed land, in some locali- 

ties known as black dirt or muck 
By A. E. WILKINSON 


Vegetable Gardening Department, N. Y. State Coilege 
of Agriculture at Cornell University 


better than wood— 


cure corn 
keep it drier—free from mold— 
dont germination. Saves 


wery kernel. 
Fire and Weather Proof 
won't, burn 


” This book is drawn largely from the 
practical experience of the author. \, Prob- 
ably no one line of farming —~ _ 
¢ great advantages as that of the develop- 

spamdotyies. by at ment of our swamp land in the northern 
Box42 Wooster, Onle States. 

Exceptional opportunities are here of- 
fered for making money in the growing 
of the more perishable crops and farm 
crops if this land should be properly sur- 








NOTICE 


TO THE CONSIGNOR CREDITORS veyed and an intelligent application of 
of G. FURMAN & COMPANY. drainage given. : 


To the practical man contemplating the 
use of the land as a source of livelihood, | 
this book represents the fundamentals in 
a practical, concise and readable form. To 
the student in farming the book presents 
the matter in such a way that systematic 
practical ideas may be gained, as well as 
a large part of the theory of growing 
crops on a particular soil type. 

An idea of the scope of the book may 
be obtained from the Table of Contents: 


You and each of you, as consignor creditors of G. 
FURMAN & COMPANY, 1-2-3 West Washington 
Market, New York, N. Y., for farm produce con- 
signed to the said G. Furman & Company to be sold 

1 commission, and all persons having claims against 
the said G. Furman & Company for farm produce 
consigned to the said commission merchants to be 
sold on commission, are hereby notified, in pursuance 
of Chapter 544, Laws of 1917, that you are required 
to file a verified statement of your claim against the 
said commission merchants with the undersigned, as 
Commissioner of Agriculture, at Agricultural Hall, 
corner of State and Lodge Streets, Albany, N. Y., on 





or before September 4th, 1917, and you are further - . d. 
notified that claims not so filed on or before that What Is Muck? Where Muck Is — 
date will not receive consideration in any action or Of What Value Is It? Reclaiming Muc 
proceedings upon the bond heretofore filed by the Land. Crops Grown on Muck Soils. As- 
said G. Furman & Company. paragus. Beets. Cabbage. Cauliflower. Car- 


rots. Celery. Corn. Lettuce. Mint. Onions. 
Peas. Potatoes. Spinach. Strawberries. 
Squash. ‘Narcissi. Asters. Celeriac. Oats, 
and other Grasses, Hay, etc. 

The book is profusely illustrated, show- 
ing many of the finer details of intensive 
cropping of swamp land. 
5x 7 inches. 275 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenee New York, N. Y- } 


CHARLES 8S. WILSON 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Dated, Albany, N. Y., 


June 16, 1917. — [ Advertisement. 





























tated. 3 Me Terme. Sizes 
16 to 2 H-P. Easy to start. Cranking. No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most 1 engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A brings it. 





THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAG, 
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